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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 


a revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Free Church and a Free Press 


NHERE are only three great dailies in the United 
States that are still free,’ said a veteran editor 
not long ago. Almost while he was speaking 

one of these died, or worse than died. 

Seldom has there been anything approaching the 
recent mortality of the daily press. More than three 
hundred such journals, many of them with great 
histories, have died in the last ten years. Not least 
among the causes for the collapse of civilization in 
Chicago has been the fact that only two important 
morning dailies survive, and it is a question whether 
these should be listed as civic assets or liabilities. 

In Pittsburgh there is only one survivor, and that 
is controlled from New York. New York itself has 
but three, and not one of these maintains the great 
tradition of a day when Greeley and Dana and Godkin 
spoke in terms of conviction and conscience. All] that 
is ancient history, and that type of editor is as dead 
as these individuals. Convictions are counting-room 
liabilities, and the voice of the advertising man is 
louder than the voice of conscience. 

This does not mean that newspaper men are 
worse than ministers, only that, like the rest of us, 
they are in the grip of economic necessity. 

The cost of production of the paper you buy for 
two cents is ten or twenty times that of the paper 
for which your father paid three or four or even five 
cents, and you do not pay the difference. If “‘busi- 
ness’—and that increasingly means what we call 
“big business’’—pays the piper, it has the right to 
call the tune, and you have no more right to ask the 
newspaper owner to furnish you information and 
opinion and moral leadership that will bankrupt him 
than you have to ask the grocer to give you the goods 
on his shelves. Altruism is a prohibited luxury in the 
secular press, which must constantly humor the whims 
and prejudices of its readers to secure the circulation 
upon which supporting advertising depends. 

No one is more conscious of this than the best 
type of newspaper man. There is a certain owner of 
a chain of papers who takes long chances of failure to 
support worth-while causes, and who rages because 
he can do so little without making failure certain. 
Not long ago a group of seasoned journalists discussed 
the possibility of a “free’’ paper in New York, and 
agreed that it would take twenty or twenty-five 
million dollars to adequately endow such a project, 
and that there is no billionaire in sight with enough 
social vision to do it. Probably that was an over- 


estimate, because if newspaper men themselves could 
be assured of the reality of such a great adventure for 
the common weal it could be staffed by the best of 
editors and correspondents and reporters, who would 
work for half their present salaries. 

We believe the time is coming when there will 
be more than one such paper, but meanwhile where 
shall we turn? Some replacement we must find or 
our very life is in peril, for a nation no less than an 
individual abides in the unseen and the eternal. It is 
still inexorably true for all societies, most of all for a 
democracy, that it can not live by bread alone, even 
if the bread be buttered with automobiles and radios 
and movies. It is a law of life that ‘“‘where there is no 
open vision the people perish.” 

There is no social substitute for the press, and if 
the secular Goliaths have failed us we must turn to 
the Davids of the religious press, even if the Goliaths 
laugh at us for so doing. 

If this seems like a staggering responsibility, it is 
even more a challenging opportunity. That oppor- 
tunity, however, can be met only by a church paper 
that is itself free from the shackles of ancient dogmas 
and outworn formulas. 

We rightly pride ourselves on the fact that the 
Universalist Church is free from such shackles. We 
are not less proud of the fact that Universalists have 
made the Christian Leader a free paper. That means 
a paper that does not try to think for its readers, but 
to help them think for themselves; that would not, 
if it could, impose moral straitjackets, but eagerly 
seeks to develop an inner imperative that each must 
obey; above all, to make real that Reality in which 
we live and move and have our being. 

Those responsible for the Leader are humbly 
conscious of their own inadequacies, but they know 
the Leader itself is a vital part of the ministry of the 
Universalist Church and a far-reaching missionary of 
Universalism. 

Therefore, we are bending every effort and making 
every sacrifice to fulfill this great mission. To say 
that we are spending on it only what our subscribers 
pay us would be as shameful as for a college to admit 
that all it spent on the education of its students was 
what they paid in tuition. 

We are not ashamed of our deficit. We cite it as 
evidence that we are trying to meet our opportunity, 
and as the best possible evidence that we are justified 
in asking added endowment. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS AND CHRISTIANS 
AT SEATTLE 
ANY people honestly believe that current 
problems of international accord, social ad- 
justment, and industrial relations are so 
complicated and highly controversial that church 
bodies should refrain from discussing them. These 
good people are fearful lest harmony in the household 
of believers be disturbed and the spirit of the gospel 
be made void by strife. They therefore urge ministers 
and church bodies to ‘“‘stick to the Gospel.” To all 
such persons we recommend a study of the pro- 
ceedings of the recent National Council of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches at Seattle. 

This Council demonstrated two things: first, 
that while it may be dangerous for a church body to 
discuss current controversial questions, it can be 
done to good purpose, and, second, that the united 
Congregational and Christian church body is in fact 
a great radical Christian organization. We use the 
word radical deliberately, not in its false scare-head 
meaning, but in its true sense, meaning “to go to the 
root of the matter.’ The Congregationalists and 
Christians went to the root of many perplexing matters 
vital to the welfare of the whole human race. 

The secret of this courageous and intelligent 
procedure by a large body representing people of all 
classes and every shade of opinion is to be found in 
the declaration of the Council’s seminar on “The 
Gospel and the Individual.’”’ We are convinced that 
these declarations are the foundation principles of all 
religious liberalism: ‘We believe that the creative 
principle of the gospel is the imperishable worth of 
human personality, the recoverability of every in- 
dividual to the abundant life, and his capacity for 
Christlikeness. . . . Religion is nothing less than a 
courageous and daily adventure in which the best 
in a man answers to the best he can know in his 
universe, until he can join with his fellows in building 
the kingdom of the common good.” 

It was on this basis that our liberal brethren at 
Seattle faced the tremendous problems of our day. 
They reaffirmed their belief that this country should 
enter the League cf Nations. They urged speedy 
ratification of the World Court Protccol. Declaring 
that high tariffs are denials of equal economic rights 
of other peoples, they voted “to refuse longer to 
sanction the present high tariff of our government,”’ 
and to “call upon our brethren everywhere to declare 
upon a free exchange of commodities, that brotherly 
relations between the peoples of the world may be 
encouraged, and that equality of opportunity may 
come to be more and more enjoyed by all.” In the 
interests of world-wide peace progress they urged 
recognition of Soviet Russia. Of particular interest 
at the present moment was the recommendation 
advocating ‘‘the inauguration of a system of planned 
national economy, to the end that a more equitable 
and efficient method of social control be brought 
about in the productive and distributive processes both 
in industry and agriculture.”” For free speech and all 
other civil liberties the Council stood foursquare. By 
an almost unanimous vote the report of the Federal 
Council of Churches on Birth Control was endorsed. 

If space permitted we could go on at much greater 


length recounting the significant actions taken at this 
great Christian gathering. These suffice, however, 
to illustrate amply that liberalism, in spite of its 
mechanical divisions, is united on the great issues. 

The Rey. Harold V. Hartshorn, writing about the 
Council in the Leader of August 1, said, ‘To liberals 
in other fellowships the ecclesiastical doings of the 
Congregational churches in their National Council 
recently held in Seattle may be of little interest or 
significance.” We believe that those “doings” were of 
great interest and significance to every intelligent, 
ethically minded person in the United States, and of 
very special interest and significance to all liberal 
churchmen. The Congregationalists and Christians 
have demonstrated that “we are not divided; all one 
body we.” 


* * 


FROM THE RITUAL TO THE RIDICULOUS 


NE of our summer Sunday mornings we spent in 
attendance at the services of a fine old church 
which has a well deserved reputation for 

leadership in liberal Christian thought. Indeed, we 
went to that church reverently, as to a shrine made 
sacred by the enduring influence of a great and good 
man who once labored there. The building itself 
speaks to the worshiper of the holiness of beauty, even 
as its preachers have for generations spoken of the 
beauty of holiness manifest in righteous conduct of 
man to man. The service of worship is enriched by 
especially fine music rendered by men and women 
who sing as though they were indeed praising the 
God “from whom all blessings flow.”” On this par- 
ticular Sunday the preaching was thoughtful and 
sincere, and so helpful. 

In spite of all this we were almost as much 
irritated as uplifted by that service. To say this is to 
reveal a limitation or a weakness which, perhaps, we 
ought not to have. We do have this weakness, 
however, and we are convinced that hundreds of 
thousands of church-goers share it with us. And so 
we make bold to mention it. We were irritated by 
that service because of the announcements, and the 
manner in which they were made. The hymn num- 
bers stood out plainly on a large bulletin board. In- 
stead of letting the organist start us off, the minister 
announced each hymn. In so doing he forgot or 
ignored all that he knew about public speaking, and 
dropped into the style of a tired train announcer at 
the end of a long day’s work. This, however, was a 
small matter compared to what followed. After the 
prayer, which was beautiful and inspiring, came a 
series of announcements which by reason of their 
nature and the manner of their presentation were 
ridiculous. In the same breath with the “Amen” the 
minister began to read them. In a fraction of a second 
the worshipful atmosphere of that church was gone, 
buried under a mass of misplaced information about 
the meeting of the auxiliary societies. We have, alas, 
heard this sort of thing in many other churches. 
“Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
forever, and ever, amen—-The Jolly Rovers Men’s 
Club will hold its annual Clam Bake. . . . blah, blah 
.... The Ladies’ Society will. ... all the ladies 
are urged,” etc., etc. This is the abomination of 
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abominations in Protestant church worship. It is 
almost a sacrilege to print it. Yet such a formula is 
repeated in hundreds of churches every Sunday. 
(Little wonder that many ministers suffer from dual 
personalities.) 

We believe that every minister in the land should 
courteously but absolutely refuse to include the reading 
of notices during any part of a service of worship. If 
the by-laws of the church require the reading of certain 
notices, change the laws. Such laws were written for 
days when telephones were not, and when printing 
and postage were expensive. 

There is no good reason why a service of worship 
should include notices distracting, as they are, both to 
the minister and the congregation. A service of wor- 
ship should be an undiluted, concentrated fellowship 


of aspiration. 
* * 


LABOR DAY 1531 


YOUNG man whose sympathy for the working 
classes far outruns his knowledge of history, 
said to his elder brother: “It seems to me that 

in this year of our Lord 1931 and of the Great De- 
pression the second, the observance of Labor Day is 
a hollow mockery. Before I was born, and when 
your generation was in its teens, the laboring man 
was trying to get something like his just share of the 
world’s wealth. From that time to the present, 
prophets and pioneers of social justice have lived and 
suffered and died for this cause. Wives and children 
of millions of competent laborers, on whom the whole 
social structure rests, have died of disease and under- 
nourishment because those laborers were underpaid 
or thrown out of employment completely. The great 
leaders have counseled patience and prophesied that 
business would presently reform itself if given a 
chance. And now it has all come down to this: We 
live in a world of gigantic superfortunes encircled by 
breadlines. Ours is a world in which a few men have 
incomes of ‘five millions’ or over, and millions of men 
have ‘average earnings’ of twenty-three dollars and 
seventeen cents a week or under. The worst part of 
it is that those same big business men, who a few 
years ago were going to reform business and bring 
in the millennium if we let them alone, don’t know 
now how to get us out of this mess. They are just 
plain worried. You once said, Doctor, that our 
civilization should remember that it can’t commit 
the sins of which Babylon and Rome were guilty 
without suffering the collapse which submerged 
Babylon and Rome. Well, Babylon and Rome gave 
their rulers wealth and luxury and left their millions 
in poverty and starvation. We seem to be traveling 
the same road. So what’s the use? The Labor 
Unions had better forego the empty pageantry of 
Labor Day.” 

“Just a minute,” said the older man. ‘Your 
diagnosis is interesting because it is typical of your 
generation, and it is notable for what it omits. First, 
let me comment on two statements which you made 
the significance of which you do not grasp. You said 
that this is a world of ‘superfortunes encircled by 
breadlines’ and that the big business men are ‘wor- 
ried.’ You are right, and those facts ought to mean a 
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great deal to you. The great fortunes are encircled 
by breadlines, and their owners are: worried. For 
the first time in the history of the world considerable 
numbers of possessors of great fortunes are seriously 
concerned as to how the wealth they do not need can be 
sanely distributed to those who do need tt. 

“About forty years ago,” continued the speak- 
er, ‘““we suffered a major depression in this country. 
From a humane standpoint conditions then were 
indescribably worse than now. Then there was almost 
complete indifference (tempered only by a little 
charity) on the part of the employing classes toward 
the unemployed. The difference between the attitude 
of people who might have helped forty years ago and 
the attitude of people who can help the needy to-day, 
is the difference between wholesale indifference and 
universal concern. Further, I can remember the early 
attempts of the shoe workers to organize in New 
England. I recall one instance when the employers 
staged a complete lockout to prevent such organiza- 
tion. Those employers stated baldly that they pro- 
posed to starve the workers until they came crawling 
back, and they did just that. I have lived through the 
long desperate years of class warfare between labor 
and capital. I have lived to see the day when both 
labor and capital have come to realize the ultimate 
futility of class struggle. I see now the growing con- 
viction that we stand or fall together. All of this 
history you omitted from your picture. You are 
right in saying we are in a bad mess, and selfish 
capitalism got us there. To get areal picture, however, 
one which contains a true prophecy, you must include 
the tremendous fact of the widespread concern for the 
welfare of the laboring man on the part of to-day’s 
capitalists, and the spirit of co-operation which has 
grown up between capital and labor during the last 
forty years. 

““And so,” concluded the Doctor, “I believe that 
in spite of present difficulties there is real reason for 
a Labor Day observance this year.” 

We believe that the older generation has the 
better of this argument. We believe that we should 
look at our industrial problem in its proper historical 
perspective. We believe that on Labor Day and all 
the days that are to follow we should attack that 
problem in a co-operative spirit. We trust that both 
labor and capital will remain true to their new ideal 
of brotherhood through these dark days. We earnestly 
pray that capitalists will remember one fact which 
it is all too easy for them to forget, that is, that it is 
hard for laborers to be co-operative when they are 
hungry. 

Finally, all that has been said or can be said 
about the improved conditions of labor must not, 
as it has so often been in the past, be used as a com- 
forting argument for letting things go on as they are, 
but as an encouraging challenge to carry on. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
It is a comparatively easy task to undermine 
faith, tear down the lie to which it so often clings, and 
let it wither. The man’s sized job to which we have 
not yet begun to address ourselves is to find a way to 
build faith. 
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Science and Religion 


II---The Two Fields * 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


PPSSQINE thing that we hear continually is that 
> ) } there is a conflict between science and re- 
w, ¢ p ligion. In the Liberal Church we do not 
Sexi] hear the remark quite so often, but we 
hear it there also. It is not true, even if it is iterated 
and reiterated. There have been conflicts between 
forms of science and forms of religion, between inter- 
pretations of science and interpretations of religion, 
but not between science in its pure form and religion 
in its pure form. 

Another remark which we often hear is that there 
would not be any conflict if each side would mind 
its own business—scientists stick to science, religion- 
ists stick to religion. There seems to be a feeling that 
scientists are experts in one line and religionists in 
another line, and that each must refrain from poaching 
on the other’s preserves. None of this talk appeals 
much to me. It is true that there are unreasonable 
scientists talking in an ignorant way about religion, 
and ignorant religionists talking in an unreasonable 
way about science. All of these people had better 
stick to what they really know about. But I am 
against a compartment theory of life. I am against 
too much departmentalizing, too much cutting life 
up into sections. Life is not that kind of thing. In 
real life affairs do not go on in that way. 

Every individual within sound of my voice to- 
night has had dealings this day with science and with 
religion. What you have received from science and 
what you have received from religion are inextricably 
mixed up within you. That is true of everybody. 

A scientist is a man who has to face strain and 
sorrow and death like all other men, and may properly 
have ideas about religion. A religionist is a man 
dealing with what he calls the most momentous 
realities, but they can not be momentous or important 
if they leave out vast areas of truth. No, we can not 
settle this thing by saying, “Let the scientists stick 
to science and let the religionists stick to religion.” 

Before we show the relations between the two, 
however, let us for purposes of clear thinking attempt 
to describe the special fields in which scientists and 
religionists work. 

Roughly, scientists give us the facts about the 
physical universe that we inhabit. Roughly, reli- 
gionists tell us, or try to tell us, something about the 
meaning of our lives. 

Science asks the questions, “What, whence, 
how?” Religion asks the question, ““Why?” Science 
is classified knowledge. Religion is trust in the power 
back of and in the universe. 

Science describes and sums up its descriptions in 
laws. Religion goes after the ultimate, the beginning 
and the end, the purpose and the meaning. 

Science depends on observation and experiment, 
and gets results that can be verified by anybody who 
will use the same methods. Religion in its noblest 


*Delivered at Ferry Beach, Me., July 27, 1931, before the 
Institute of the General Sunday School Association. 


form is faith based on science and on everything else 
connected with living our lives here on this earth. 

There is a definition of religion used by Professor 
Brightman in his “Problem of God,” which con- 
tributes something: ‘‘Religion is faith that the values 
of life are somehow eternal, and that the best in us 
can work with a power beyond us that is friendly to 
the best.” 

Have I made the distinction that I set out to 
make? 

Think of all the things that you consider most 
precious: the talents that God has given you, your 
ability to find truth, the courage which enables you 
to stand for the truth, the ability to see beauty, or 
to express it in some way, and the love which binds 
us together. 

Science examines all these things, classifies them 
and tells us about them. Religion declares that they 
are not only for time but for eternity. 

Practically, there is one other very vital and 
important difference. Science is working to make 
clear the difference between truth and a falsehood. 
Religion is working to make clear the difference be- 
tween good and evil. 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen, author 
of the well-known book “The Outline of Science,” 
gives us this pertinent sentence: “Science fishes in 
the sea of reality with particular kinds of net—called 
scientific methods—and there may be much in the 
unfathomed sea which the meshes of the scientific 
net can not catch. Thus the geologist as geologist 
does not consider the beauty of the countryside, 
though that is as real to us as its mineralogy.” 

In Washington every spring there are bird classes 
at the Thomson School. Under the leadership of 
scientific people, children study the skins of dead 
birds. They handle them. They learn something of 
form and structure, habit. They delve into the science 
of ornithology. 

Something not caught in the net of the scientist, 
however, comes to us at the “Little Hill Farm’’ when 
we hear the wood thrush call at twilight, or the veery 
sing at the break of day. 

There is a reference to the veery in the writings 
of Henry van Dyke that I can not help quoting, for 
this year we have been simply immersed in veery 
music, morning, noon and night, from the gorge of 
the little creek, from the orchard, and even from the 
garden near our windows. The veery’s bursts of song 
are like the swift turning of a prayer wheel of melody. 


The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were pouring, 
When first I heard the nightingale a long lost love deploring, 
So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and eerie; 
I longed to hear a simpler strain—the wood notes of the veery. 


But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing; 

New England’s woods at close of day with that clear chant are 
ringing; 

And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh are weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the wood-notes of the veery. 
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There is no writer of whom I am more fond than 
Principal Jacks of Manchester College, England, 
editor of the Hibbert Journal. He makes the same 
distinction between science and religion in a different 
way: 
“Many of you,” he says, ‘will remember that 
beautiful passage in Vergil, when Aeneas meets a 
goddess in a wood. At first she seemed an ordinary 
woman, if there is such a thing. Then suddenly he 
recognized that she was divine by her manner of 
walking. There was a majesty in her manner of 
walking that gave her away and revealed the di- 
vinity.”” “Most of us,” says Jacks, “are unobservant 
of such things. When divinity flashes out, we are 
generally looking the other way. Science describes 
the walk of the universe; the march of events, as we 
eall it, describes them in quantitative terms, the 
length of the stride, the rate of progression and so on, 
puts it all into symbolic equations, as Sir Arthur 
Eddington says, and that is all that most of us take 
note of. But religion observes the majesty of the 
walk, the dignity of the march, the rhythm and 
beauty of the advancing equations, and says at the 


. end of it in four words of Vergil’s Latin—‘Vera incessu 


patuit dea.’ (You can tell a goddess by her walk.) 
This is the difference between fact and value.” 

If we have here two fields, clearly defined, and 
if we recognize that both are important fields, really 
essential fields, how does it happen that there ever 
comes any conflict between them? 

Perhaps we shall get at the heart of the matter 
more quickly if I give you a striking illustration from 
Prof. Julian Huxley, who wrote “Religion without 
Revelation.” 

I do not believe much in religion without revela- 
tion, but I do like Julian Huxley. I like him because 
he is so able, so noble in spirit, and also because he 
is a writer of such strong, beautiful English. 

Said he: “An alteration in scientific outlook— 
for instance the supersession of pure Newtonian 
mechanics by relativity—is generally looked on as a 
victory for science; but an alteration in religious 
outlook—for instance the abandonment of belief in 
the literal truth of the account of creation in Genesis— 
is usually looked upon as in some way a defeat for 
religion.” 

Let me say that again in different words for the 
benefit of any who may not have comprehended its 
significance. Usually, when science changes its be- 
liefs, everybody says, ‘Hurrah, what progress we are 
making,” but when religion changes its beliefs every- 
body says, “How terrible, what a blow.” When a 
scientific man makes a discovery, the others take 
hold of it with intense interest and enthusiasm—test 
it, try it, and if it really is a discovery, accept it and 
go straight ahead from that point. When a religious 
man makes a discovery, the others go for him tooth 
and claw. If we can catch this one point and help 
create sentiment in our churches to back up new dis- 
coveries, we shall make a real contribution to religion 
everywhere. 

What I am saying relates not merely to people 
actively engaged in the work of science or the work 
of religion, it represents a common attitude. _People 
outside the church, who know nothing about it, have 


a vague kind of feeling that something disastrous has 
happened when beliefs in religion change. 

Now why is this? It is because these people out- 
side take their cue from those inside. Those inside 
often fight change, and when change is forced on them 
they act as if they were defeated. 

The clash between science and religion, so called, 
in one of its phases is simply a clash between a fact 
discovered by science and some old theory at variance 
with the fact which is defended by religion. 

There is indeed poaching on some one else’s 
territory when a religionist without any preparation 
sets out to tell the scientist the truth about a scientific 
matter. 

As we look at it, however, every fact discovered 
by science belongs not simply to science but to religion. 
The more facts the better. We can not possibly 
know too much. To be sure, some knowledge is 
related to dynamite, to nitro-glycerine, to high ex- 
plosives, to big guns. It is capable of great harm. 
But nevertheless I hold to the statement that we can 
not know too much, and to the other statement that 
all of science, its facts, its methods, and its men and 
women, belong in the field of religion. Can the 
supreme interest in life that we call religion, the 
sublime interpretation of the cosmos, the method of 
linking the individual to the totality of things, be 
independent of the basic facts of the universe? Never. 
Truth, scientific or otherwise, if it be truth, is of God. 

The changeableness of science, the unchangeable- 
ness of religion—used now in the sense of religious 
belief—is the cause of much of the conflict. There 
is no responsibility upon us as liberal religionists 
greater than that of making everybody in churches 
and out realize that the natural, normal, right thing 
to expect is change in religious theory as well as in 
scientific theory. With all of our defects as a church, 
all of our failures and shortcomings, I am rather 
proud of our record in this respect. To not many of 
us is it a new and strange thought that there ought 
to be change in the field of religion. 

That great Methodist, Brightman of Boston 
University, with many of whose ideas I find myself 
in disagreement, has given us a clear statement of 
the debt which religionists owe to scientists—or, as 
he puts it, that religion owes to science. His chapter 
is too long to quote directly. In substance he says 
this: Our idea of God has been profoundly modified by 
the geographers, the geologists, the astronomers, the 
physicists and chemists, and by the biologists. Let 
us take each in order. 

“Once the gods were thought of as living in the 
mountains of the north or in the heavens situated 
above an earth believed to be flat. These beliefs 
have been exploded by the advance of the science of 
geography.” 

Early in this month, two men flew around the 
world in a little over eight days. It was an amazing 
feat. They deserve all the honor that has come to 
them. They are, however, only the last of a line of 
heroic men who have made their way around the 
world, and explored the poles. From Magellan to 
Byrd, the geographers have accomplished things 
which rise to the level of the sublime. There is no 
flat earth. There are no mountains of the north which 
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are the habitations of the gods. “The god of the 
geographer,” as Brightman puts it, “is the god that 
is everywhere.” 

In geology also there have been changes, and 
those changes have affected religious belief. Before 
Hutton, who was born in 1726, and Lamarck, who 
was born in 1744, all geological changes were believed 
to be the result of special creation and catastrophe. 
For example, God, it was believed, drowned the 
world and started creation over again. 

“Modern geology,” says Brightman, “has built 
on the principle of a uniform and continuous develop- 
ment.” It holds that the same laws operate to-day 
that were in operation in the time of Noah. There 
are catastrophes, but no miraculous catastrophes. 
Geology gives us a God who works not by sudden, 
violent interruptions, but by law. Geology also gives 
us a new idea of the time involved in creation. It 
gives us a God who has been at work in the world 
not merely since 4004 B. C., or for a hundred million 
years, but for inconceivable ages, estimated at from 
two to eight billion years. 

Astronomy goes further in the work of expanding 
our conception of God. The nearest spiral nebula is 
900,000 light years distant from us. We watch 
events which happened five years ago. The light of 
the stars has been all that time coming to us. We 
watch events also, we are told, that occurred 
280,000,000 years ago. It is impossible for us to 
grasp it. 

“The Divine Life,” Brightman says, “is thus 
shown to have interests so multitudinous and so vast 
that the conceptions we have formed seem as inade- 
quate to represent Him as is a single drop of water 
to represent the majesty of the ocean in a storm.” 

I have not time to take you into the realm of the 
infinitely little with the physicist and the chemist. 
An atom is as much smaller than a golf ball as a golf 
ball is smaller than the earth, and yet the atom is a 


The Modern Problem 


world of its own, with relatively vast distances be- 
tween its protons and its electrons. 

Finally, biology shows us a God of evolution— 
who took not six days but ages in which to do His 
work, and who still is working at the task of creation. 

To science we are indebted for a vastly greater 
idea of God. The conception of God, as Brightman 
puts it, has been expanded. Some say that it has 
been expanded so far that it is blown up. Of that 
aspect we shall speak another time. It is enough here 
to say that science has made an enormous contribution 
to theology. 

Has religion made any contribution to science? 
Many scientists say no. They say that religion has 
always fought science. J. Arthur Thomson says yes. 
The true scientist not only wants to discover truth, 
but by his discovery he wants to do good to mankind. 
In the way of showing him the good, religion, a 
specialist in the good, has served science. 

Finally, does it not occur to you that if the busi- 
ness of science is to find out the truth, and if it is the 
business of religion to teach us the good, it is a matter 
of enormous importance for the world for the good to 
march on in step with the true? For if it fails, then 


all this truth—old truth and new truth—will go into > 


the service of evil. And there is enough truth to end 
both science and religion for this world, at least if it 
should be operated by evil. 

And does it occur to you that on those who see 
these things, people in churches, people in Sunday 
schools, there rests a tremendous responsibility? 

It is to make everybody honor science and honor 
religion. It is to use our influence to give the world 
more science and more religion. It is to train a race 
to use the amazing discoveries of our age so that they 
will bless and not curse mankind. Talk about the 
ministry being an antiquated profession and the 
church an outgrown institution! The great day of 
both is just dawning. 


of Christian Worship 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


eS) HERE is very considerable evidence to indi- 
fy &&| cate an unrest in the field of Christian worship 
i We] to-day. There are the numerous, if conser- 
ieee) vative, experiments—mild tamperings here 
and there with the form and content of the traditional 
worship service. There is the widespread tendency to 
return to the ritualistic ornaments which Protes- 
tantism. frowned upon in the vigor of its revolt against 
Rome. And there is a sizable quantity of verbal 
eruption on the subject issuing from angles too multi- 
farious to classify. Probably there exists no seriously 
thinking minister in Protestant Christendom who has 
not had the sensory area of his worship organs stung 
by the gadfly of reform. I confess to have suffered 
no slight wound, and in this article will attempt to 
make some of my pain articulate, and to do so, it is 
hoped, with more definitiveness than usually a¢com- 
panies the cries of human anguish. 

He who would think on the subject of worship 
ean hardly avoid considering three questions. First: 
Why is it so generally felt that our traditional services 


of worship are in sore need of revision? Second: 
What sort of revision do we need most to make? And 
these two queries each necessitate a third, namely: 
What is worship? Let us turn our attention. to these 
points. 
I 

The major premise lying back of all the criticisms 
launched against the traditional worship services 
which nearly all Protestant churches find themselves 
using, is a feeling that these services are somehow 
unsuited to our times. This feeling is rationalized, I 
believe, in three general ways. Some say: The main 
trouble with our services of worship is that they offend 
our modern sophistication. They voice ideas and 


points of view, they employ thought patterns, which 


are outmoded. They frequently irritate our sense of 
ethics by holding up a magic conception of salvation, 
and by offering escape from the world of unpleasant 
realities. Especially are our hymns guilty of these 
misdemeanors. Others say: The chief defect in our 
old forms of worship is that they do not express things 
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vital to our civilization. They deal with experiences 
belonging to a pastoral culture. For instance, in a 
land where we exalt democracy, the Deity and Jesus 
are frequently referred to as kings. We sonorously 
read such lines as, 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 


when few of us have ever seen a shepherd, when psy- 
chologically a pasture means nothing vital in our 
economic order, when many of us are in want and 
desire not to lie down in a green pasture, but to get a 
job. Or we repeat such hollow things as, 


Ye that fear Jehovah, praise him: 
All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him; 


Praise him with trumpet and sound: 
Praise him with psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with timbrel and dance: 
Praise him with loud cymbals. 


A third group maintains that the really serious fault 
with our services of worship is that they are too drab, 
undignified and unbeautiful. 

Now in theory it might seem that there is little 
disagreement among these three groups. Certainly 
beauty, vitality and freshness are not hostile elements; 
and there are few of us who do not find something to 
sympathize with in each type of objection. But, asa 
matter of disconcerting fact, there is fundamental dis- 
agreement among those who agree that our worship 
needs refreshening and revising. The reason for this 
is that there are different conceptions of the nature 


and meaning of worship. This is the key to the whole © 


problem, and it is surprising that more thinking has 
not been devoted to it. What then, let us inquire, is 
worship? 
II 

I think we may safely begin answering this ques- 
tion by saying that worship is to be found most typi- 
cally in those formal ceremonies wherein the religious 
group (whether clan, tribe, village or church) strives 
to put itself into a more satisfactory relationship with 
its god or gods or its most sacred objects, whatever 
they may be. Up until rather recent times, these 
rites were universally believed to have a magic signifi- 
cance. They were the technique for coercing or ca- 
joling the god or gods, or for manipulating mystic 
forces, in such a way as to secure good objects for the 
group, or to prevent evil ones from occurring. Wor- 
ship was therefore indulged in immediately for the 
effect which it had on divinities, with the ultimate 
prospect that favors would fall to the worshipers in 
consequence. Haggai’s argument for restoring the 
temple is a classic expression of this conception: 
“You expected a rich harvest, and it came to little; 
even what you brought home I spoiled. And why? 
Because (the Lord of Hosts declares) my house still 
lies in ruins.” (Moffatt’s translation.) To-day, those 
of us who delight in classifying ourselves as en- 
lightened can not subscribe to any such view; and 
our chief interest in worship is the immediate effect 
which it has upon the worshipers. 

However, it would be most unfair to our unsophis- 
ticated forbears if we represented them as being 
merely superstitious in their worship. Their theology 


may now seem absurd, but the experience involved is 
an entirely different matter, and is the really important 
thing. Their worship may have been futile so far as 
the gods were concerned, but rich and meaningful so 
far as they themselves were concerned. In fact, the: 
meaning of worship to them could not have been es- 
sentially different from its meaning to us. Participat- 
ing in an artistic treatment of one’s most sacred 
values in unison with one’s fellows, merging oneself 
into a communal lyric enthusiasm for the group’s: 
most sacred objects (values), is a vital, uplifting, re- 
enforcing experience, regardless of how fantastic the 
intellectual interpretation may be. Even the values 
may be contemptible from a broad ethical view, yet 
if the group holds them sacred, feels them to be of its 
deepest self, the worship experience is equally present. 
And it is in this manner that I would describe the 
meaning and significance of worship—merging oneself 
into a communal lyric enthusiasm for the growp’s most 
sacred objects (values). It must be admitted, however, 
that this definition does not include all kinds of ex- 
periences which we are in the habit of calling worship. 
It includes only that kind of worship which leads us 
into life. It excludes the kind which leads us away 
from the world, such as was characteristic of the 
ancient mystery cults and of some cults which, un- 
fortunately, are not so ancient. This latter kind of 
worship transports the participator into an ecstatic 
state devoid of all earthly meaning, into an intense 
and empty emotion. This type of worship is omitted 
from the discussion because I have no friendly interest 
in it. And of course the matter of purely private 
worship is left out of consideration because it is another 
subject. 
III 

Before turning to the specific matter of the re- 
vitalization of modern Christian worship, two other 
preliminary points should be taken up. The meaning 
of worship has been defined; now let us say a word 
about its technique, and about the meaning of the 
adjective “Christian.” 

The technique of worship is art. (This is not 
true in the case of that kind of worship which takes 
the group into a frenzied state empty of all earthly 
meaning. Here the technique may be anything which 
stimulates the body while stupefying the mind, such 
as opiates, alcoholic beverages, violent physical 
activity, the beating of drums, rhythmic exercises, 
weird effects of lighting, rituals with only a sensuous 
estheticism, etc.) This raises a nice question, to wit, 
what is art? To attempt anything approximating a 
complete answer to it would carry us far astray, across 
turbulent oceans of controversy and through intricate 
jungles which have never been fully explored. We 
have at present no desire for any such expeditions. 
For our purpose one fact about art will suffice, and 
that is the fact that art is the act wherein man takes 
his heart-blood and paints a picture with it, the act 
wherein he finds symbols or means for expressing his 
most powerful feelings. By contemplating the artist’s 
production we can, if we have the proper appreciations. 
within us, arrive at something similar to his high 
experience. And if the object inspiring the artist’s 
emotions is one which some ‘religious group holds 
sacred, then his production may serve as a technique 
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whereby this group can worship, that is, rise into a 
lyric experience of communion with this object. This 
is very briefly put, but I hope not obscurely. For the 
moment let us pass on, and consider with equal 
brevity the meaning of the adjective “‘Christian.”’ 

If we have succeeded in understanding the nature 
of worship in its general meaning, what, specifically, 
is Christian worship? All that is necessary in answer- 
ing this question is a simple statement of my own con- 
ception of Christianity. Those who share my point 
of view—and there are many who do—will require no 
expanded explanation. Those who do not share this 
point of view—and there are many who do not— 
should not expect me to labor at convincing them 
here. The Christian religion I conceive primarily in 
ethical terms. At the heart of it les the stupendous 
assumption of Christ that persons are the objects of 
supreme worth in this world. According to this point 
of view, Christian worship is distinguished by the fact 
that the sacred objects around which it centers are the 
highest ethical values, those values which cherish 
human beings. The thing for us to notice here about 
this conception of Christianity is that it is a creative 
principle which animates it, a principle that always 
moves as fast as man—and faster. No matter to what 
level of development human society may achieve, this 
principle will always keep man looking up, will never 
cease inspiring him to discover new values. In other 
words, the process of revelation is a continuous process 
for this kind of religion, and everlasting discovery is 
necessary for its existence. In every age, in every 
new culture, and in every new situation in which man 
finds himself, this creative principle must express 
itself anew, must put on the clothes of that particular 
civilization, must live in that age rather than become 
a mummified tradition. 


IV 


Now the way I would describe my dissatisfaction 
with the forms of worship which Christianity is using 
to-day is by saying that modern Christianity has been 
unable to create forms of expression for and in this 
age. The forms which we are using and, in our des- 
peration or vague dissatisfaction, are importing, belong 
to a former age, a dead age. We have not been able 
to make articulate our feelings, ideas, aspirations, ex- 
periences, as a group who are intent upon establishing 
the Commonwealth of Fellowship in twentieth cen- 
tury America. We have not learned to “‘sing the song 
of the Lord in a strange land.’”’ We have not been 
inspired to, I should say. Not having any words of 
our own, we are forced to repeat those of our fore- 
fathers, which may be charged with a mild degree of 
sentiment, but at the best sound rather strained, 
hollow and remote. This I see as being the modern 
problem of Christian worship. I wonder what the 
solution is. 

One thing I am certain of: the problem is not an 
isolated one. It is more than the problem of worship; 
it is the problem of modern Christianity, the problem 
of the vitality of this religion in the modern world. 
Vital services of worship can arise only from a vital 
religion. They can neither be borrowed nor con- 
sciously manufactured; they can spring only out of a 
deeply stirred heart. Given this profound stirring, 


the problem of worship will take care of itself. For 
man has never been able to refrain from lyric out- 
bursts when he has felt fundamentally enthusiastic. 
The reason why creative talent is not turned to the 
theme of Christianity to-day should be plain. 

It is instructive—although this be a very painful 
form of edification to some—to take a look at that 
surprisingly lively faith known as communism. The 
U.S. 8S. R., every visitor will tell you, is teeming with 
worship, worship of the sacred objects of communism, 
of course. And the communists are not troubled with 
the difficulty of finding hymns, responses, anthems and 
scriptures congenial to their souls. Let me quote a 
few sentences from an article in the April Bookman 
on ‘The Poetry of Bolshevism.” 

“T was impressed,”’ says this writer (Miss Eliza- 
beth Shaw), “by the quantity of the lyric output of 
the country. The bookstores we visited were piled 
high with volumes of the new verse. Radios in the 
streets blared forth the new songs; soldiers sang them 
as they marched to their barracks; school children 
were memorizing the new verse. Wherever two or 
three gathered together in a bare room, a dingy cafe, 
on third class trains or crowded Volga boats, they 
lifted their voices in song.” 

“The emotional substance of Russian revolu- 
tionary poetry is reduced to one theme: Long live 
Bolshevism! (It is) dedicated to nothing and is re- 
sponsible for nothing, except unreflectingly to utter 
a cry of joy that the old ways are ended and the new 
are begun.” 

As a sample of this song, these lines seem typical: 

Over the Russian earth 
I wander 
And find that life is good; 


How splendid 

That the power of my brain 

Works only for my republic! 
or these: 

Ah, sun, stand 

With your arms of gold 

Quite still! It is said 

Lenin is dead 

And his fiery heart is cold. 


But Lenin, the god 
Who animated the new Russia, 
Is not dead. 


Through the thunder and strife 
At the ery of his death 

He will give them breath 

Of his breath, evermore. 


The unvarnished truth is that Christianity has so 
far been unable to thrill the majority of its adherents 
in the modern world to the point of song, to the point 
of lyric enthusiasm, to the point of worship in its vital 
sense. How could it? Why should it? Scan that 
portion of Christendom which lies around you. Is 
being a Christian essentially different from being a 
conventionally honest, moral, jail-avoiding person? 
Plainly not in most cases. Who could feel spiritually 
intoxicated over that? What do Christians seem to be 
bent on doing? A few of them go to church on the 
Sabbath days and observe the proper customs. It is 
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true that some of the more pious of them will tell you 
that Christians intend to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth, and this noble plan has been defined by a 
recognized prophet as “the world of persons made one 
by mutual good-will.’”’ But, specifically, what does 
this mean? I am sorry to say—nothing! If you are 
startled by such flatness, think: What does this 
mighty phrase mean in terms of education, in terms of 
politics, in terms of economics? What does it mean 
in terms of international relations? What does it have 
to do with unemployment, with poverty, with tene- 
ment houses, with city government, and everything 
else that affects the lives of men? The overwhelming 
majority of Christians undoubtedly would regard such 
questions as being fantastic. We are forced to admit 
that this titanic term, “‘the Kingdom of God,” touches 
social realities about as closely as a campaign catch- 
word, such as “prosperity,” ‘‘a full dinner pail,” 
“back to normalcy,” and other similar magic words. 
It is something for us to attach a naive emotion to. 
We have a vague feeling that there is some sort of sal- 


The Good 


vation wrapped up in it; but analyze it, and our faith 
is seen to be pure illusion. Well, supposing this were 
not the case, and that Christians knew definitely what 
their project is, and felt fervently about it. What 
is their technique for carrying out the scheme? A 
monstrous array of ecclesiastical machinery. He who 
thinks that, by keeping this clicking, human relations 
are going to be transformed into something approxi- 
mating the Christian ideal, is, to say the least, pos- 
sessed with a most romantic confidence. In summary, 
there is not enough vitality in modern Christianity for 
a vital modern Christian worship to be produced. 
When the building of Christ’s Fair Country is taken 
at its face value, is made to mean something real, 
intimate and definite to men—as real and important 
as a Five Year Plan—when Christianity becomes a 
technique for saving men from the things which really 
trouble them, this problem of worship will be solved as 
the problem of the earth’s nakedness is solved by 
springtime. It may be that no Gothic cathedral will 
house this worship—but that is another matter. 


Will Tour 


IX. Misunderstood Italy 
Stanley Manning 


= I'TH the probable, but not certain, exception 

| of Russia, there is no country in Europe 
that is so misunderstood as Italy. It is 
easy for us on the Good Will Tour, now 
that we have spent nearly two weeks there, and have 
made certain contacts with Italians of various sorts 
and with foreigners who have long resided there, to 
want to explain all about the situation. Perhaps, 
however, we have learned enough to know that Italy 
can not be explained at present, that it is a land of so 
many contrasts, not to say contradictions, that it is 
beyond all explanation, at least to any one who has 
not lived there long and traveled extensively. So the 
story of our visit to Italy is an account of why Italy 
is misunderstood, why the visitor there can not 
understand it; it can not be an explanation. 

In the first place, Italy is so extensive in its 
territory that it inevitably differs within itself. One 
might as well try to describe the typical American, 
including a Kentucky colonel and an old maid who 
has always resided on Beacon Hill, as to describe the 
typical Italian. In form and feature, in culture and 
adaptability to new conditions, in historical back- 
ground and political experience, Italians differ among 
themselves perhaps even more than Americans do. 

In the north are the vigorous descendants of the 
old Lombards, who have been ruled by Austria, by 
France, and by other nations, and then have won 
their independence. In the south are the hot-headed 
Sicilians, among whom feudal fighting has continued 
for untold years. 

Our journey took us only as far south as Rome, 
about half-way down the peninsula. Even in that 
distance we noticed many differences, far more marked 
than at home. Those who have gone farther tell us 
that there are vastly greater differences between 
Rome and southern Italy than between it and the 


north. 


Another contrast, as in every sizable country, is 
that between the industrial centers and the rural 
sections. We had no opportunity to learn of rural 
life, except to catch glimpses of it from car windows, 
but the contrast is there, and no one can understand 
Italy without knowing its rural life, any more than one 
can understand the United States without knowing 
the attitudes and points of view of the farmer in 
Georgia and I]linois and the Dakotas. 

A still more striking contrast to the visitor is that 
between the ancient and the modern. Some places, 
like Florence, are living in and on the past. Others, 
like Milan, are like our American cities, tearing down 
old buildings to make way for better ones, making 
wide streets and boulevards, and spreading the gospel 
of mass production. If it were not for the barrier of 
language, a citizen of New York or Chicago or Atlanta 
or Denver would feel quite at home on his second day 
in Milan. 

Yet even that statement needs qualification, for 
there are unbelievable contrasts in Milan. There is 
the famous cathedral, a mass of airy tracery on the 
outside, which reminded one of our party of a frosted 
wedding cake. High up in a niche in the apse, with a 
light continually burning before it, isa nail of the true 
cross, which is brought down by a clumsy medieval 
device once a year for the procession on Corpus 
Christi day, a greater festival there than Christmas 
or Easter, and down in the crypt is the mummified 
body of Saint Charles Borromeo, lying in a casket of 
bronzed silver, the front of which is lowered by the 
priestly attendant, so that we may see the saint as he 
is. He is still clothed in his gorgeous golden robes, 
which were taken off and sent to the cleaner’s three 
years ago. 

Whether this sort of trumpery and superstition 
is supported by the Milanese or not, I do not know. 
Because I like the city and its people, I should like to 
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believe that it is just a show perpetuated because the 
tourists expect and demand it, just as they kept asking 
for the birthplace of Columbus in Genoa until, in 
self-defense, and because it would pay to show it, the 
Genoese invented one. 

Perhaps Milan cathedral was spoiled for us by 
the volubility of our guide, as St. Peter’s in Rome was 
not. If we could have entered its cool twilight and 
sat down reverently to enjoy its immensity as we did 
at Cologne, our impression would have been different, 
but now for us Milan cathedral is a whited sepulchre 
full of dead men’s bones. 

Contrast with this the new terminal station just 
completed this year. There is probably nothing finer 
anywhere in the world. It is built on the idea of a 
triumphal arch or gateway, and yet is a model of 
convenience and of perfect adaptation to modern 
needs. Denver’s new station may be in the same class, 
otherwise Washington is the only one with which to 
compare it. With magnificent approaches, as ample 
as in Washington, it typifies this second city of Italy 
with its spirit of progress that does not neglect 
beauty. 

That suggests still another contrast, a further 
reason why Italy can not be understood. There is 
going on an irrepressible conflict between the clerical 
and secular forces, and no one, whatever his sympa- 
thies, can predict the outcome. It is a living instance 
of an irresistible force meeting an immovable object. 
Personified, it is the conflict between Mussolini and 
the Pope. But the Fascist idea has become so popular, 
and the system has done so much for Italy, that it is 
bound to go on whatever the leadership may be. 

And there is another source of misunderstanding. 
The visitor sees Italy as it is, not as it was ten or 
twenty years ago. There are petty regulations that 
exasperate. One member of our party is taking news- 
papers from each country to a journalist friend at 
home. But the Austrian paper, bought just before 
we left Innsbruck, was confiscated by the Fascist 
guard who came through the train when we crossed 
into Italy. 

But the spirit which led to that has made the 
Italian trains run on schedule as they never did before, 
and in a year or so put an end to the Mafia in Sicily, 
which differed from the gang warfare of New York 
and Chicago only by being a thousand years old. 
And on our last day in Italy, the Paris editions of the 
American papers carried in big headlines the appeal 
of New York for federal aid in doing just what Mus- 
solini did. The same kind of leadership with similar 
popular support would do the same to clean up the 
disgraces of gangland at home. But we may think 
the price too great. Italy did not, and thinks it wise 
to accept a large measure of dictatorship in order to 
escape chaos. 

It may be a case of the citizen of Chicago who 
died, and on awaking in the other world looked around 
a bit and remarked, ‘Well, I don’t think heaven is 
much better than Chicago,” only to receive the 
answer from an older resident, “But, my dear sir, 
you’re not in heaven.” 

The measure of governmental control, of petty 
regulations, of the secret espionage of which we were 
told before going to Italy—all these are galling to 
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those who are used to freedom. To those who have 
been used to something very different, they may seem 
like heaven. 

Genoa presents most strikingly still another 
contrast. We arrive at a beautiful station, with 
flowers growing beside the platform where we alight, 
are escorted across a large square that is almost a 
park, past a heroic statue of Columbus, to a commo- 
dious and almost luxurious hotel. It is only nine in 
the evening and we go for a walk, and less than a 
block away turn into a narrow alley not six feet wide 
and find ourselves in the midst of poverty and squalor. 
Towering tenements crowded close together, with 
little air and no sunshine and with almost primitive 
sanitary arrangements, house thousands of Genoa’s 
people. 

But the contrast is no greater than that in any 
large American city a few years ago, a contrast | 
that continues between ostentatious luxury and bitter 
want. It seems incredible that in any land making 
even a pretense of Christianity, as Italy and the 
United States do, these two things should exist side 
by side. Perhaps if any one can explain why they do 
in America, he can understand Italy and its no greater 
contrasts and contradictions. 

In Rome we had the privilege of a visit with Dr. 
Mario Puglisi, president of the ‘‘Association for Moral 
and Religious Progress” in Italy. His is a liberal 
religious .group, in loose fellowship with the British 
and American Unitarian Associations, and which will 
ultimately become a church. Under Italian law, a 
church can not be recognized until it has a building; a 
rented hall is not enough. And as an association, it 
is subject to much more strict government supervision 
and control than a recognized church such as the 
Methodist and Baptists have. Dr. Puglisi has to 
submit his program for government approval before 
meetings can be held. So long as scientific, moral and 
religious, and not political matters are discussed, they 
are left entirely free. The work is carried on in forum 
fashion, an address on Sunday evening by some one 
of recognized standing in his field, followed by general 
discussion. Private consultation on moral and re- 
ligious matters also forms an important part of the 
work. Here are a few of the topics discussed this 
year: “The Crisis of Spiritual Growth,” “The Prob- 
lem of the Woman in the Nordic World,” “The Out- 
look of Modern Psychology,” “The Religious Music 
of the Negro,” “Immanence and Transcendence,” 
“New Researches in the Psychology and Metaphysics 
of Prayer.” This last is one given by Dr. Puglisi 
himself, whose recent book on Prayer has been trans- 
lated into English and published by Macmillan’s. 

__ Dr. Puglisi pins his faith to spiritual transforma- 
tion as basic in human progress. He believes that if 
people learn the fundamental truth that underlies all 
human life, the ways to apply it in social institutions 
will be found. It takes a sublime faith to believe that, 
and yet, perhaps it can be justified by history. 

Certainly that fundamental work is needed in 
Italy and the United States and everywhere, for with- 
out the foundations no enduring structure can be 
built. And perhaps we shall see a new demonstration 
of the word of the Gospel, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.”’ 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXIV. Morning’s at Four-forty 


Johannes 


feaa\l is all very well to have morning at seven, the 
| 5 | lark on the wing, the dew on the rose, and all 
me fi the rest that Browning saw, but it does not 

=} compare with morning at four-forty and the 
little car on the road, and the lark, that is, our meadow 
lark, just beginning to think about getting up. 

Skimming over the road before sunrise, but when 
it is light enough to see, following the long trail 
“a-winding” over hill and dale, catching the shadows 
on dark, quiet pools in the streams, seeing the concrete 
ahead turn rosy in the morning glow, passing quiet 
little villages where a light or two is shining out of 
upper windows, and having all the world to one’s self, 
save for a truck or two and a milkman or two—that 
was the hard fate of the editor on an unnecessary trip 
to Boston in August of 1931. 

Then to drive down the main streets of a populous 
city and find them roomy, and in a few moments to 
be seated on the observation end of the Twentieth 
Century Limited, overlooking the Hudson Valley, 
moving along swiftly and easily, and morning not 
yet at seven—that does make work easy and burdens 
nothing at all to bear. 

The Madame and I do not belong to the great 
company of those who go everywhere by automobile. 
Rather do we go by rail when the rail runs in the 
direction we want and at the time we want it. Trains 
are quicker and easier. An editor can set up his desk 
on a train and get more done than in his office. One 
can shorten long journeys by traveling at night. The 
motor car for the country and for short journeys, and 
for cross country hops where the train goes the long 
way around—but trains for the hard grind of travel. 

More and more the automobile is coming to be a 
feeder for the train, and not exclusively a competitor. 
It was as a feeder that I was using the little car this 
August morning at 4.40. We had been up at the farm 
and had come down on Sunday night to Cobleskill so 
as to make a quicker start in the morning. If it had 
been Monday night, I should have taken the 9.35 p. m., 
as usual, and have been in Boston for breakfast. But 
the 9.35 does not run on Sundays. And on that 
Sunday night, especially, I was glad that I was not 
on the highway. Car after car went by the house, 
brakes shrieking as the light went red, gears crashing 
as it went green, and, as we are on a corner and it 
went both red and green at the same time, we had a 
continual soprano chorus of brakes and a never ending 
throaty contralto of gears. It is no fun to be out ona 
crowded road on such a night. 

The morning, however, was all the more peaceful 
by contrast. The Madame came down to the kitchen 
a little after four to fix the coffee, a brother gave me 
greeting from a sleeping porch, and I was off. At 
4.40 in the middle of August, day is just coming. It 
was fairly dark under the maples of the village, but 
fairly light in the open country. 

The cocks of hay, the sheaves of grain, showed 
for what they were, but they looked a bit weird and 


spectral. The many herds of Holstein cattle were 
working down the hills toward the bars for the morn- 
ing milking. It seemed like a wonderfully clear morn- 
ing until I topped the hill commanding the Schoharie 
Valley where the Cobleskill joins the Schoharie. There 
I could see the fog lying on both creeks, and when I 
reached the water level I was in it, so thick that one 
could not see across the bridge. It was not a minute, 
however, before I was out of it on the long hill be- 
tween the Schoharie Valley and Quaker Street. As 
I got higher and glanced back, I saw-a new Schoharie 
Valley, the low hanging fog making a series of green 
islands which of course I knew did not exist. 

The sun rose for me as I went down the hill 
toward Quaker Street, twenty miles from home, a red 
disk half screened by distant woods. The sun was 
lost as I went lower, but only to rise again with more 
color as I rolled rapidly up the grade beyond the 
village. That was the only vivid color of this sunrise. 
It was a morning without clouds, and so without the 
more spectacular effects of the dawn. 

When one is deeply impressed by natural beauty, 
one does not always think of the things which are 
supposed to fit. Just as often does he adapt something 
from another realm. So as I saw the round ball of 
the sun coming slowly up in the east, I thought of the 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

“The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide, 
Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside.” 

What Coleridge wrote of the moon and stars 
seemed to fit the mightier globe rolling up so softly and 
easily in the morning. 

“Everywhere the blue sky belongs to them and is 
their appointed rest, and their native country and their 
own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as 
lords that are certainly expected and yet there is a 
silent joy at their arrival.” 

It will not hurt us to reflect on the homelikeness 
of the sky in an age when science is confounding us 
daily with new facts about its immensity. 

Albany was waking when I reached the city line 
at 5.40, for in Albany it was 6.40. I had rolled up 
just forty-two miles when I reached the garage at 
the station, and I was an hour and a quarter from 
Cobleskill. Even a slow driver in a small car can 
cover ground rapidly when he starts at 4.40. 

Soon I was transferred, bag and baggage. On 
a world famous train, I moved over the Hudson and 
up the long slope east of the river. For a little while 
the chairs on the rear platform were interesting. 
Soon it seemed better to settle down on a big lounge 
inside, where one could see almost as well and be 
free from dust and dirt. A few moments before, I 
had borne the responsibility of travel. Now a picked 
crew bore it. Then I was watching out for the signals. 
Now sharper eyes were on the job, and I could close 
my eyes if I chose and doze off. Then I had to get my 
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scenery in glances and glimpses, and on about thirty 
degrees of the 360 of the circle. Now I could look off 
and look back, and watch until the object passed out 
of sight. Then my Oxford Book of English Prose 
lay unopened on the seat at my side. Now I could 
pick it up and call for John Wycliffe, or Chaucer, or 
George Meredith, or Charles Doughty, to talk to me 
as we topped the ridge and started full speed for the 
Massachusetts line. 

In such an hour, the train seemed safest and 
best. In a different mood, the sense of power, the 
call of the open road, the ability to go where one 
pleases, the rush of the wind, the comradeship of the 
sun, make the motor car by far the most desirable 
method of getting over the country. 

At eleven I had a second breakfast. Half a dozen 
people just up were having their coffee. A lady who 
had boarded the train in Pittsfield greatly amused me 
by her protestations over “not serving luncheon.” It 
seems that “the Century serves breakfast all the way 
to the South Station, Boston.’”’ But from that break- 
fast menu one could make up breakfast, lunch or 
dinner, and have pretty much everything that is 
going. First breakfast in a village kitchen, second 
breakfast on the “Twentieth Century Limited’’— 
such are the contrasts of life. On the rails melons and 
chops and all kinds of breads and cakes. Under the 
rails down in the culvert along a stream, tramps with 
odd bits of food picked up here and there, turnips and 
raw tomatoes. 

There really was no necessity calling me to 
Boston. I talked fluently to visitors about “having 
to keep in touch,” about “cleaning up my desk,” 
about “catching up with my mail,” and about im- 
portant conferences, but there was something of 
pretense and humbug in the talk. We all like to be 
considered indispensable. None of us are. Most of 
us are ashamed to be caught resting. It would be 
better for us if we did rest more. Delusions of being 
busy grow on us as we get older. Half of our busyness 
is fussiness, running around in circles, doing what had 
better be left undone. Nothing secretly pleases me 
more than to have the Madame say to some one, 
“He works just as hard at the farm as he does in 
Boston,” and few things irritate me more than the 
assumption uttered or unexpressed that “he has been 
lolling around in a hammock all summer while other 
stern-faced martyrs to duty have been keeping the 
home fires burning.”” God save us from half or three- 
quarters of the folks toiling so assiduously. Social 
service movements, reforms and religious education 
suffer from the over busy as much as from the in- 
different. 

This diatribe is not against the staff of the Christian 
Leader (published in Boston, 52 times a year, $2.50 
per year postpaid—remit to 176 Newbury Street— 
the Hub—clergy male and female, ordained and 
licensed, half price). Because of that staff, self- 
organized and therefore well organized, left without 
rules or directions and therefore under splendid dis- 
cipline—because of that staff I could fly with the 
Lindberghs to Moose Factory or Avlavik or Petro- 
pavlovsk, and linger indefinitely in Kamchatka and 
on the shores of the Kuriles. 

What I found when I reached the office at noon 


was a paper several hours ahead of its schedule, two 
hard-working young editors bent over page proof, a 
foreman in the composing room swearing occasionally 
but pulling a strong oar, and no need of any editor-in- 
chief for either prayer or profanity. I did not even 
have a chance to read the pages. 

The editor-in-chief is always in the limelight, 
but the people who make the paper never get the 
credit that they deserve. With the paper it is much 
as it is with the departments in Washington. Gen- 
erally there is a permanent staff, seldom heard of, who 
keep things going no matter how department heads 
come and go. In London, no Prime Minister or 
Foreign Minister would attempt to hold office without 
the permanent staff of the Foreign Office. The per- 
manent ones are maddening at times to newcomers, 
because they refuse to be stampeded, but without 
them the fabric of society would soon be dissolved. 

The Leader’s staff in the summer of 1931 is 
made up of Miss Adams, assistant editor, whose 
various duties keep her so busy that she has little 
time to write (at this time away on vacation); 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, working on the paper during 
his vacation, acting as editorial writer and general 


‘factotum, carrying the brunt of editorial writing and 


the reading of manuscripts (in two issues at least he 
did all of the editorials); Miss Dorothy Cole, secretary 
to the editor, who finds time now and then to do a 
strong and beautiful editorial, and who also at- 
tends to the office end for the literary editor, now 
domiciled at Dartmouth College. 

_ Dr. Marshall, who has his own tasks of finance 
and circulation, always is available in an emergency. 
Fire, flood and pestilence might throw the paper back 
on the business office, and it would come out just the 
same, and perhaps better. 

Just why I made these visits to the office every 
two or three weeks I hardly know, unless it be that I 
like to see the wheels go round. Yes, and possibly 
because I had good help there in tackling letters, which 
keep up always. Nothing that I did for the paper 
stands out very clearly in my mind as I look back at 
these summer trips. 

What I recall on this mid-August trip is watching 
from my hotel window the color fade out of the 
western sky, night come slowly over the yards of the 
B. & A. R. R., the little shifting engines, the twinkling 
lanterns of the switchmen, the unending task of 
making up the trains, and the puffing away into the 
night of the locals and express trains on the main 
line. 

I recall, too, an early morning walk along the . 
Charles River Basin and through the Public Garden. 
The wealthy and fashionable, away at Lenox or Bar 
Harbor, never see the trees and flower beds of the 
Garden at their prettiest. 

Especially do I remember, and shall long re- 
member, a little picnic on the night of my second day, 
and the contrast between what I looked upon at 
sunset and what I saw at sunrise the next morning. 

A gentle little lady, a most courageous and com- 
petent driver, wife of one of my assistant editors, 
drove up at four with a big motor car and took on a 
cargo of philosophers, all men. Heaven and hell 
together had made them philosophers. There were 
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four of them—the young minister at Methuen, the 
new minister at Oneonta, the editor and his assistant. 
All was grist that came to their mill. Why we had 
to drive forty miles through more or less ugly suburbs 
before we could reach the rocks on the coast, whether 
the atmosphere of Russia is joyous or gloomy, how to 
edit a paper, how to run a university, how to put life 
into a dead church, how to decide the nature of the 
cosmic energy—all were considered and settled. They 
were no mere “philosophers of the porch.” They 
were philosophers of the rockbound coast of Pigeon 
Cove, and of the fast-moving motor car finding its way 
equally well in the sunset light and in the darkness of 
the night. Straight through crowded Revere Beach, 
with ten thousand nondescript naked thighs congesting 
the scenery, we followed the road out where we could 
be alone—to the tip end of Cape Ann, a favorite 
picnic place of my hostess. Here we had hot coffee 
and sandwiches, peaches and cakes. Here we recalled 
the days when Edwin H. Chapin swashed his burly 
form up and down in salt water by the side of what 
is now called Chapin’s Rock, and when the exuberant 
Starr King made the welkin ring with his happy 
laughter. In the old days, there was a distinguished 


company of literary folk who went to Pigeon Cove. 

Here also we looked out to sea and watched the 
sun sink lower and lower, talked or were silent as the 
spirit moved. Pigeon Cove cows wandered and 
cropped among the great boulders even as Pigeon 
Cove boys dived into a quarry pond a little way off. 
Pigeon Cove fishermen now and then moved over the 
sea in tiny boats which revealed the immensity of the 
spaces before us. 

The light faded. When next it came I was in my 
car approaching my native village up in the hill 
country of New York. I had had a journey back by 
Gloucester, Prides, Salem and Lynn, more talk, easy 
and familiar, lights on fountains and rivers, unending 
lines of cars, the Charles River Basin, the South 
Station, the soft berth, Albany at 4.20 a. m., a warm 
Irish welcome in the garage, a beautiful drive again 
with the world to myself, and I was home before any- 
body was up. 

Did I but keep a journal, I could quote from it as 
follows under this date: ““Much dozing to-day in my 
big chair.” The Madame actually got a bit scared, 
thinking that perhaps I had picked up the bug of the 
sleeping sickness. 


The Village Church 


Laura Smith Hersey 


SHIS year the little church in Annisquam, 
si Mass., called Village Church, observes the 
AG one hundredth anniversary of the dedication 

Bat} of the present building. The event calls to 
mind another anniversary, appropriately celebrated 
in 1928, that of the two hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. Old records, concerned with its inception 
and authorization, are extant, and a carefully treasured 
collection of the reminiscences of a one-time oldest 
citizen throws much light upon its origin. 

In 1726, it seems that certain people living on the 
‘notherle” part of the Cape, in a place called “Annes- 
Squam,” petitioned to the General Court to be set 
aside as a separate parish, to be known as the Third 
Parish of Gloucester. The petition was granted, and 
plans were immediately laid for the erection of a suita- 
ble edifice. But here difficulties lay in wait. All were 
agreed upon the type of structure, but differences of 
opinion arose concerning its location. Work was 
delayed for several months, it is said, because of the 
periodic nightly removal of lumber from one spot to 
another by both factions, each determined on its own 
particular site. 

Finally, in some obscure way, the lot of land on 
the hill at the head of Lobster Cove was decided upon, 
and construction begun. It would have been impos- 
sible to hit upon a more fortunate location. Standing 
at the gateway to the village, overlooking beautiful 
and historic Lobster Cove, the church stood then and 
stands to-day in a prominent and commanding posi- 
tion. Artists have painted it from the wooden bridge 
that spans the lower cove, and an etching by George 
Wainwright Harvey has brought it fame. 

In 1728 the church was completed and dedicated, 
pews were sold, and members of the parish called 
together “in his majeste’s name” * » +he purpose of 


electing officials for the year. The Rev. Benjamin 
Bradstreet was the first minister, serving as such for 
more than thirty years. 

The actual building of the church was done by 
eight proprietors, who were given “‘the Disposal of the 
Pews now erected, also the privilege of Building on 
all the Vacant places in the Galleries, also the front 
of the women’s Gallery if Necessary, until they, the 
8 Men Received the amt of their dues, stated this day 
which is Sixty five pounds fourteen Shillings and to 
have no more.” 

The original church was a square building, much 
like its successor. Rudely constructed, grasses grew 
up through its floor in summer, and snow sifted in 
through its roof in winter. There was a separate 
entrance for the Negroes, and the tithing man sat in 
his box at the foot of the gallery stairs. Here the 
lobstermen and fishermen of Annisquam worshiped 
every Sunday with their families, under the gentle 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Bradstreet. 

This first successful ministry was followed by 
two sad experiences with pastors, and for a while the 
outlook of the little church was cloudy, but in 1804, 
with the settlement of the Rev. Ezra Leonard in the 
parish, the people of Annisquam took a new lease of 
life, entering upon the period of Parson Leonard’s 
ministry with great zeal and energy. 

Mr. Leonard’s ministry, remarkable in itself, is 
even more remarkable to Universalists for the fact 
that during it, in the year 1811, the whole body of the 
congregation was converted to the Universalist faith. 
An Orthodox minister in an Orthodox church, Ezra 
Leonard had harkened to the words of John Murray 
and his brethren, and their teachings had found an 
echo in his own heart. He set forth his new convic- 
tions to his flock, at the same time tendering his 
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resignation. It was agreed upon that he should 
continue to preach until the end of the year, and at its 
conclusion the parish voted to accept the doctrine 
of Universalism, and Parson Leonard’s ministry con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

It was during his regime that the old church 
building was demolished, and the present one erected 
on its site. It is interesting to note in the records that 
the last “discourse” was delivered in the old meeting- 
house ‘fon Sunday, Aug. 8, 1880, by the Rev. Ezra 
Leonard from Acts Chap. 7 and 49 Verse, Heaven is 
my Throne and Earth is my footstool, What House 
will ye build me Saith the Lord or what is the place 
of my rest.” 

The next day the “purchasers of the Old meeting 
House commenced taking down said Meeting House 
in Lotts as purchased by them Respectfully and upon 
their own expenses;’” and on Wednesday, January 5, 
1831, “the New meeting House was Dedicated to the 
Worship of the only Living and True God by the 
following Ministers or Preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ and proclaimors of his Universal Love unto all 
Mankind. Viz. Thomas Jones, Hosea Ballou, Thomas 
Whittemore, Lemuel Willis, Lucius R. Page.” 

Two years later death brought an end to the 
splendid ministry of Parson Leonard, a ministry which 
covered in all a period of twenty-nine years. His loss 
was bitterly bemoaned by his parishioners, and the 
extent of his influence is seen to-day in the life of the 
little village. Leonard Street is the principal thorough- 


fare of the hamlet, village children attend the Leonard 
School, and the Leonard Club, composed of the men 
of Annisquam, is zealous in good works for community 
benefit. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. George W. 
Penniman, in 1892, the church was renovated and 
rededicated. Colonial simplicity fell before the popu- 
larity of the Victorian, white paint gave way to 
varnish, and the interior became a replica of all church 
interiors of the period. Under the present pastor, the 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, there is a movement on 
foot for the restoration of the Colonial, which will 
make the Annisquam church, within and without, 
one of the most picturesque in the denomination. 

More than two hundred years of service to its 
community is the record of Annisquam, Village Church. 
More than two centuries of devotion to the principles. 
and teachings of Christianity. Many storms have 
been weathered, many difficulties met and overcome 
by the courage and fortitude of its people through the 
years. Worshiping in it to-day are descendants of 
those early founders, whose very lives are linked 
inseparably with the institution. 

On Sunday morning its bells echo down the waters 
of Lobster Cove, carrying a note of strength and en- 
durance, of the joy of faith and love. Individuals, 
groups, responding to the call, carry away with them 
something of the spirit of the little church, serene and 
indomitable, which has guarded for so many years the 
lives and souls of her people. 


The Parable of the Planters 


A Meditation on a Possible End of Our World 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


COMPANY of men went out once on a time 
to clear and settle a great and fertile land. 
They cleared the land and sowed the seed 
of many a useful and beautiful plant and 

fruit tree. In course of time the seeds germinated and 
grew. The pioneers were industrious in their cultiva- 
tion of the plants and trees which they had planted. 
They cleared the land of noxious weeds and strove 
mightily to keep it clean. As the generations passed 
the men who succeeded the fathers made great 
progress, and improved on the original products of 
their ancestors in wondrous manner. Indeed, they 
developed a new philosophy of cultivation unknown 
to the fathers. These new men centered their atten- 
tion entirely on the plants and trees of their land, 
asserting that if they only made enough good plants 
and trees to grow there would be no room for the 
weeds, and so an ancient problem would be solved. 
For weeds there were and weeds there had been. 
The first planters had impurities in their seeds and 
harmful seeds in and about their garments. All these 
got themselves planted, as weeds will, and grew and 
flourished among the good plants. Now the fathers 
made many grievous mistakes. Some weeds they 
mistook for plants and cultivated. Some of the rarest 
fruits of human endeavor they uprooted. But all 
growths which they recognized as weeds they rooted 
up and made an end of. 


All of that was changed now in the new day. 
The sons concentrated on more and bigger and better 
plants and trees and crops. And so for a time every- 
thing went famously. More and bigger and better 
plants and trees and crops they secured. But while 
men labored improving the useful growths, the weeds 
improved themselves. At times those weeds got in 
the way and were a severe annoyance, but the cul- 
tivators brushed them aside and valiantly set more 
plants to crowd out the weeds. More troubles fol- 
lowed, however; some plantings were so enlarged (be- 
cause those men thought to enlarge was to improve) 
that they got beyond control and became weeds 
themselves. 

As things became worse some suggested that that 
old-fashioned method of the fathers, uprooting the 
weeds, should be tried out again. The majority 
laughed at this, however. ‘‘What,” they said, “go 
back to that slow, clumsy old method? If we do that 
we shall dissipate our energies uselessly doing too 
many things.” (They had forgotten that the fathers 
did many things at once, before the words specializa- 
tion and introspection and psychology were ever 
uttered in that land.) “Behold,” said these proud 


uncomfortable cultivators, “behold, look at the 
unprecedented size of our plantings. Nothing like 
them were in the days of our fathers. We do large 


things in a large way, concentrating on the plantings. 
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In due course the weeds will take care of themselves.” 
(They had forgotten that the fathers, though they 
worked in small, simple ways, did do large things— 
clearing the land, defending it against savages and 
animal pests, growing crops on it, besides uprooting 
weeds.) 

Finally it came to pass that here and there the 
weeds grew so strong and numerous that they shaded 
out or crowded out the good plants, for the weeds, 
true to the prophecy of the men, being ignored, ‘‘took 
care of themselves,” but in quite different manner 
than those men expected. In these spots the cul- 
tivators were periodically goaded into madness, and 
for a time the weeds suffered from the wrath of men. 
But not for long, for these men foolishly used sticks 
and scythes and thrashed around wildly, cutting off 
and trampling down the weeds. The plow and the 
hoe they knew not how to use. Then the men turned 
to planting once more, the weeds cut off grew the 
more lustily, and those trampled down came again 
stronger than before. 

This situation grew general in the land, and 
some men became professional weed tramplers. And 
some men wearied heaven with prayers for relief. 
And some openly despaired. But worse than all 
these was the condition in those parts of the land 
where the weeds had grown so large and so powerful 
that men mistook them for useful plants, started to 
grow them, even tried to live on them, and so began 


to starve to death though they knew not what. ailed 
them. 

The process continued until confusion and despair 
ruled over that land. Men began to suspect that their 
diet was wrong, and concluded that the earth had no 
proper nourishment for them, for surely, since they 
had grown the biggest plants and trees in all history, 
they must have the earth’s best at their command 
now. Then as they grew more hungry they began to 
hate each other, and accuse each other of planting 
weeds or corrupting good growths, and so instead of 
warring on the weeds they fought with each other. 
Thus it came to pass that those who did not die of 
starvation killed each other. And the silence of death 
ruled over the land of promise. 

And after the death came a great earthquake, 
and the mighty forces of earth and sky which had 
helped man in his cultivating and given him his 
chance to create a clean earth plowed up the ground 
and buried the noxious growths of man fathoms deep, 
leaving here and there an uprooted skyscraper weed, 
once man’s pride, a warning to those who should come 
after. 

Centuries passed, and a great forest rose up 
and healed the scar which man had made upon the 
earth. The strong trees of God shaded out and killed 
the ugly growths which man in his willful ignorance 
had mistaken for nourishing plants. So was the earth 
purified. 


The Beauty of the World 


F. C. Hoggarth 


ATURE makes deep and varied impressions 
$] on the human spirit. There is an impres- 
sion of power in a storm, of immensity in 
pondering upon star distances, of overflowing 
life in spring, of amazing intricacy in the structure 
even of the minutest things. Another outstanding 
impression is that of beauty—noted long ago by the 
Psalmist, who wrote, “Thou hast made all things 
beautiful in their season.” 

Beauty is everywhere. It seems as though Na- 
ture were under the necessity of being beautiful, not 
only on her larger canvasses, but in her smaller mini- 
atures. “Remember the daisies,” said G. F. Watts, 
the artist, “they are exquisitely made.”’ And so they 
are in every minute detail. 

The yellow eye of the daisy is made up of a host 
of tiny florets, every one of which is exquisitely made. 
They are works of art—little poems in form and color, 
miracles of design. Wherever we turn, even to in- 
finitesimal structures, hundreds of which could be ac- 
commodated on a pin point, there is the same perfect 
beauty of workmanship. “In regard to the beauty of 
organic structures, much of the best of it 1s quite un- 
seen except to the scientific searcher.” Yet it 1s there 
in amazing variety and richness for all who care to 
look. 

God is the supreme artist, whose handiwork, 
whether it be a blade of grass or a leaf, a dewdrop or 
a sunset or a landscape, has its author’s signature. 

“The beauty of the world,” says Dean Inge, “1s 
the strongest evidence we have of the goodness and 


benevolence of the Creator.”” The world, of course, 
was not made beautiful for our sakes. It is beautiful 
because its author is beautiful. He goes on to speak 
of the necessity not only that the object should be 
beautiful, but that the perceiving mind should be 
beautiful and healthy. The vile or vulgar mind not 
only can not discern beauty, it is a great destroyer of 
beauty everywhere. 

Whilst in some cases beauty may be explained on 
grounds of utility, on the whole it seems to exist on its 
own account. “It is,’ as Emerson says, “its own 
excuse for being.” 

“In the beauty which we see around us in Na- 
ture’s face,” says another writer, ‘we have felt the 
smile of a spiritual being, as we feel the smile of our 
friend adding light and luster to his countenance.” 

At least that is how some have felt? and in that 
spirit have they responded to the world’s beauty. It. 
has stirred in them great moods of wonder and grati- 
tude, lifted up the soul in aspiration and worship. In 
such feelings, more intense than usual, some have 
found the beginnings of religious life. Men tell of 
great hours when they were conscious of an intimate 
pervading presence, and when life took on deeper sig- 
nificance. Through the beauty of the world, they 
came to feel the reality of the unseen. 

At times, the beauty of the world fills us with a 
strange feeling of disquiet, as that great soul, Principal 
Rainy, noted sometimes on a beautiful summer evening. 
He explained it as “‘the feeling of contrast between what 
is without and what is within—the beauty of the 
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house and the knowledge that we are aliens in our 
Father’s house.” 

The harmony convinces us of our own inner dis- 
cords. Our lives, we feel, are out of tune. Such dis- 
quietudes are good, for out of them may come the re- 
solve to arise and “go to our Father,” the desire, 
voiced long ago, that we may be made beautiful 
within. 

Others have found the beauty of the world minis- 
tering to them in other ways. One who is still young 
and who has recently known some of the deepest 
sorrows of life writes: ‘““The simple joy of being alive, 
and able to see and feel the many beauties of the world 
out of doors, fills one with happiness and peace.” 
Being very human, she says she rebels at times, and 
then she turns to the world as God has made it. The 
grandeur of it all makes it seem foolish to rebel against 
tiny odds, when so many beautiful things are there. 
The beauty somehow heals and quiets her spirit. 
She returns to the ways of daily life from her contem- 
plation of Nature in a happier frame of mind. 

There are, indeed, few more wholesome and re- 
freshing pleasures than a real love of the beauty of the 
world. In his Falloden Papers, Viscount Grey says 
we should cultivate the iealine and encourage it in 
every way we can. 

“Consider the seasons, the joy of the spring, 
the splendor of the summer, the sunset colors of the 
autumn, the delicate and graceful bareness of winter 
trees, the beauty of snow, the beauty of light upon 
water, what the old Greek called the smiling of the 
sea. 

“In the feeling for that beauty, if we have it, we 
possess a pearl of great price. I say of great price, 
but it is something which costs us nothing because it 
is all part of the joy which is in the world for every- 
body who cares for it. It is the ‘joy in widest com- 
monalty spread;’ it is a rich possession for us if we 
care for it, but in possessing it, we deprive nobody else. 
The enjoyment of it, the possession of it, excites neither 
greed nor envy, and it is something which is always 
there for us and which may take us out of the small 
worries of life. When we are bored, when we are out 
of tune, when we have little worries, it clears our feel- 
ings and changes our mood if we can get in touch with 
the natural beauty of the world.” 

It should be our desire and effort to be maihered 
amongst those who have eyes to see and hearts that 
respond to this beauty, for there are many who miss it, 
who pass through the world more or less blind to its 
loveliness. «They are in too great a hurry, or too pre- 
occupied with other matters, to see the “many splen- 
dored thing.” 

Two people who visited one of the loveliest val- 
leys in the land, on their return spoke of nothing but 
the roads and the hotels. Pressed for some judgment 
on the scenery, they admitted they had seen a lot of 
trees! They had gathered singularly little of the 
harvest of beauty that everywhere awaited the 
quickened eye and responsive mind. 

In some degree all possess some sense of beauty 
and can, if they will, make some measure of response. 
As Younghusband says: “We owe it to ourselves and 
to mankind to give full rein to this instinctive love of 
Natural Beauty and to train and refine every inclina- 
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ation and capacity we have for appreciating it, till 
we see all the finer glories of which we now discern 
only the first faint glow.” 


* * * 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO _ SOCIAL 
SERVICE* 


A Message from the Church Conference of Social Work 


The Church Conference of Social Work was organized in 
1930 by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and its constituent denominational departments of social service. 
It has two major objectives: to bring to church social workers, 
both professional and volunteer, the value of the discussions and 
associations of the National Conference of Social Work, thereby 
strengthening the social service of the churches; and to develop 
churches and social agencies in their contacts both national and 
local, particularly by stimulating the church to contribute 
stronger religious influences to personal and family rehabilitation. 

Both in the teaching and example of Jesus, service to hu- 
manity is emphasized as the very heart of true religion. Chris- 
tianity has continuously appealed to the world in terms of its 
social fruits. The Church Conference of Social Work therefore 
calls upon Christian people everywhere to further the realization 
of the principles of Jesus in everyday life. 

Social service is alien neither to the program of the local 
church nor to that of denominational boards. Yet it has often 
been misunderstood. Foreign missions move forward through 
their hospitals and clinics, through kindergartens and the estab- 
lishment of Christian homes. The promotion of good citizenship 
and of child welfare are both fundamental parts of the Home 
Missions Program. Educational boards are concerned with the 
cultural and educational aspects of Christian living. It is high 
time that Christians recognized that their social service obliga- 
tions have a definite and intimate relation to their responsibility 
for the building of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Some of the departments of social work in which the churches 
should have a special interest are those relating to the care of 
children, marriage and family relations, health, unemployment, 
economic.and community welfare, good government, crime and 
prisoners, service to the immigrant, hospitals, and homes for 
children and for the aged. 

The Conference would call particular attention to the social 
needs of rural communities, where unfavorable economic condi- 
tions have accentuated such social problems as delinquency, 
family disorganization, and handicapped and neglected child- 
hood. Low standards of living prevail in many areas. Probably 
two-thirds of America’s counties have no social worker. Inthe 
rural communities live about forty per cent of the people of the 
United States, and the next great advance in social work should 
be to bring skilled care to the neglected and unfortunate among 
them. The leaders of national social work need to pay much 
more attention to overlooked rural areas. The religious bodies 
of the country and local pastors should be ready to co-operate in 
this advance. Farm, ranch, and small town need the redemptive 
force of religion as much as do the thickly congested areas in and 
around our cities. 

In all these directions where the local church may help meet 
the social challenge of its own community the minister is the key 
to the situation. The Church Conference of Social Work appeals 
to the conscience of the minister to give social service a place of 
importance along with preaching, religious education, pastoral 
care, missionary endeavor, and the other work of his parish. 

This leads one step farther back to the preparation of can- 
didates for the ministry. The Conference suggests that the 


*This message was adopted by the Second Annual Church 
Conference of Social Work which met in Minneapolis June 14-20, 
1931, as an Associate Group of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The Conference brought together representative leaders” 
in the churches with social workers of the country, to consider 
their common interests and relationships. 
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theological seminaries give a social application to their entire 
curricula and also provide such courses in social interpretation 
and training as shal! produce qualified leaders determined to 
apply the spirit of religion to the economic and social needs of 
humanity. 

It has been noted with deep satisfaction by both social 
workers and church leaders that certain seminaries are carefully 
training ministers in organizing the !ocal church for active par- 
ticipation in the social work of the community. Many colleges 
and seminaries are adjusting and enriching their curricula with 
this end in view. Ministers and students are undertaking surveys 
and projects in social work which are of practical benefit to com- 
munity life and of educational value for the ministry. 

It is neither desired nor expected that the seminaries should 
turn out trained social workers, but that they should produce 
graduates not only sympathetic with social needs but also cog- 
nizant of the social resources available to meet those needs. A 
minister’s knowledge of social work is not expected to take the 
place of pastoral care, but rather to supplement and vitalize this 
spiritual service rendered to his people. 

The Conference further recommends that religious leaders 
endeavor to promote a common spirit and cordial understanding 
between church workers and social workers, and when this is done 
the advantages of technical skill in social work may spread to all 
social effort, and the human and spiritual note which the church 
emphasizes may become a common characteristic of church work 
and social work. It is in no sense the aim of the Church Con- 
ference of Social Work to induce the churches to enter the field 
of social work in competition with social agencies. Rather its 
desire is to promote the largest understanding and provide for the 
greatest mutual helpfulness between these two great branches of 
human service. 

Many social workers and church leaders are vitally conscious 
of the need of a great increment of spiritual power both for the 
’ individual and for society. Society needs vision and spiritual 
power strong enough to guide and control the forces which have 
been released by science and invention. Both the social worker 
and the church worker, facing the staggering magnitude of 
poverty, ignorance, disease, crime, selfishness, social injustice, 
and the mass hatreds of nations and classes, must add to their 
skill great courage, great faith, and the capacity for great en- 
deavor. These are gifts from God to those who seek them with 
all their hearts. 

* * * 
PLAYING THE GAME WITH INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
GROUPS 


Carl A. Hempel 


Universalists have been closely identified with at least two 
interdenominational groups this summer. The work of Miss 
Susan Andrews and Mr. Carl A. Hempel at Northfield has 
already been reported in the Christian Leader of August 22. Qne 
of the most successful features of the courses was the new plan 
of giving sixteen periods to the standard subjects. This worked 
splendidly; it gave plenty of time for the covering of the text 
and for discussion, and it cut down the amount of outside assign- 
ment work. Six of the periods were considered as five hours of 
outside work, so that the teachers had to give only five hours 
more of outside assignment to cover the requirements. It was a 
most satisfactory arrangement. 

The Northern New England School of Religious Education, 
with a larger enrollment than last year, 340 in all, had four 
Universalists upon the faculty. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain 
taught “Beginners Methods,” “The Cradle Roll” and her course 
upon “Religious Education in the Home” combined with the 
Rev. Hilda Ives’ class upon “Important Religious Education for 
Parents,” the two classes meeting together under combined 
leadership. In Mrs. Chamberlain’s class on ‘Beginners 
Methods,” there were forty enrolled, forty took credit work and 
there was only one absence. Miss Susan Andrews taught “The 
Quest for World Friendship” to young people, “Worship in the 
Church School” and “Missionary Education.” She assisted in 


the preparation of the worship program for the Sunday session 
of the church school. Rev. Frank B. Chatterton taught ‘“‘Recrea- 
tional Leadership,” a class which became so large that it had to be 
moved into alargerroom. He had charge of all the fun activities, 
the picnic and the social evening program, doing the work in a 
very acceptable manner. Mr. Carl A. Hempel served as assistant 
dean, taught the course, ‘Church School Management,’’ was 
manager of the book store, editor of the daily bulletin, super- 
intendent of the church schoo] and in charge of the stunt after- 
noon. Mrs. Edward K. Hempel, another Universalist, was 
mimeograph secretary for the week. 

Outstanding features? The students like to see the faculty 
cut loose, so the faculty stunt is always the climax feature of the 
stunt afternoon. And the visit of Governor John G. Winant of 
New Hampshire and his message to the students will long be 
remembered. 

There seemed to be a strong desire for the practical as 
against the theoretical on the part of the students. They were 
hungry for methods which had been tried and which worked. 
They wanted help in their problems. One student said, “I never 
realized that worship was so necessary to a successful church 
school.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Cary of Japan and Harry Cary, Jr., 
were all three regularly enrolled students of the school and took 
eredit work. At the beginning of the Massachusetts Night 
program the three were introduced to the audience, and as they 
came forward the four hundred people stood in their honor. 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary both spoke of their experiences and ot their 
work with the students of Japan. Every one was impressed with 
their messages, and we Universalists were very proud of our 
missionaries. 

* * * 


CLOSING DAYS AT FERRY BEACH 


Summer days are gone too soon, and Ferry Beachers find 
time is all too quick on the wing. Each season as the last In- 
stitute draws to its close the population at the place which 
Quillen Shinn found becomes of two kinds. One kind is going to 
stay over for a few days, and the other wishes that it could. 

On the last Friday night of the regular season everybody 
comes to Rowland Hallfor the last frolic. Friday nights at Ferry 
Beach are dedicated to one of the true manifestations of deity— 
laughter. This year found no exception. It was “Missionary 
Week” to be sure, but any Doubting Thomases would have had 
their eyes opened—to the humor and bonhomie resident in 
“missionaryists’—could they have observed the preparations 
of the afternoon and the performance of the evening. 

More people borrowed more things this year than ever 
before, and both artistic and bizarre were the creations made. 
Ruth Drowne, the ever able and popular leader of Camp Cheery, 
acted as the Barnum of the show and called the “stunts.’”’ Who 
will forget “‘Camp Cheery in the Dining Room,” or the “Auto 
Tour” conducted by the capable Mrs. Huntley, driven by the 
mechanized Mrs. Pfaff, and pepped up every few miles by the 
irrepressible Mr. Folsom? “Post and Gatty,” presented by Dr. 
Skinner’s table, was enjoyed, and so were the rest. Headline 
mention is really due the presentation of Mr. Prescott’s table. 
The ‘‘World’s Series of 1931”’ was written by Dr. Coleord, and 
portrayed the last inning of the last game between the New York 
Giants and the Yankees for the championship of the world. 
Mrs. Prescott as “‘Mel Ott,’’ Hannah Powell as “Fat Freddy 
Fitzsimmons,” the peerless pitcher, and Mrs. Colcord as ‘““Hungry 
Lou Gehrig’ gave impressive performances, but Alice Blanchard 
brought down the house with her realistic portrayal of “Babe 
Ruth.’’ How the audience roared when she made that ‘‘home 
run” and the bleacherites ‘““crowned’’ His Nibs the Umpire, Mr. 
Prescott! 

Saturday morning saw the last classes and the necessar 
farewells. Few are glad to leave Ferry Beach; most people leav: 
with regret and look forward with anticipation to next year. 

We said good-by to the Skinners with reluctance. They 
came for a “rest”? and Ministers’ Week, and found not the first 
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and made the second. No leader for Ministers’ Week appearing, 
Dr. Skinner yielded to the requests of his brother ministers and 
others present and conducted a class in “Unemployment Prob- 
lems,” to the great good and privilege of all. 

One thing was evident at the close of the week—the ministers 
of the Universalist Church do want a Ministers’ Week at Ferry 
Beach, and they mean to organize among themselves to promote 
and foster its program, attendance and popularity. At a meeting 
following Dr. Skinner’s last class a memorandum was prepared 
for presentation before the ministers at Buffalo. 

Just before dinner on Saturday the Boy Scouts arrived. 
A few had made the vanguard the night before and attended to 
the preparation of the tents. If you have never seen sixty fine 
boys, in their Scout uniforms, march into a dining room and 
go to work you have missed something. Scoutmaster Trask is 
always the inspirational leader. Nothing ever goes wrong, 
because he is always master of the situation and has the con- 
trolling power of knowledge in his hand. 

On Sunday morning the Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, of Biddeford, 
preached. The service was held in the Grove, despite threatening 
clouds and actual showers. <A burst of rain greeted the opening 
hymn, and might have disrupted the gathering but for the 
parental insight of President Prescott, who achieved the apparent 
geometrical impossible and got sixty Scouts and thirty other 
people and the preacher all comfortably located in the preaching 
stand under a benign roof. It was a splendid service. The 
preacher evidently knows boys, and he talked as if he knew 
them. He talked of big men, men who might be little or limited 
or handicapped, but were Big. It went home. The Scouts will 
not forget that message. 

That afternoon came the line storm. Rain, rain and more 
rain; and then more rain for five days. Everybody got wet and 
then eventually got dry and then got wet again, but everybody 
smiled just the same and kept happy. From the top floor of the 
Quillen House or the Underwood one can see the grandeur of 
the ocean inastorm. A tent gets pretty wet, but—there’s warm 
food in the dining room and a blazing bonfire in the Quillen 
parlor. 

Miss Atkins, the Scout nurse, radiates sunshine among the 
boys. She is invaluable. One youngster broke his “‘neb,”’ as the 
Scotch say, but with Scoutmaster Trask and Nurse Atkins to 
look out for him, why worry about a little thing like that? 

The sunshine came back at last. Mrs. Shinn knew it would, 
and it did. We were sorry when this gentle lady, wife of the 
finder and founder of Ferry Beach, had to leave us to visit friends 
in Portland. All love her; may she come back to us early next 
year. 

Scout bonfires on the beach were especially enjoyed this 
year, perhaps because of the cool weather. Fireworks at Old 
Orchard are seen to best effect right on our beach or the Quillen 
side piazza. Strange it is how one thing lives on after a man when 
other things are forgotten. Few nowadays read “‘The Palace 
ot Mirrors’”—though it would profit many to do so—but J. 
Frank Thompson’s ‘Horrible Tale” is a tradition at Ferry 
Beach. The Scouts always call for it and enjoy its rendition, 
even though the Thompson recital remains unapproachable. 
No one else can so melodiously and “horribly” roll the r’s. Dr. 
Colcord gave it about the Scout campfire this year, and sixty 
boys ‘“‘wept’’ with each verse. 

On Scout Visitation Day parents came from Peabody and 
Salem, and were welcomed on the tenting ground by “Pa” and 
‘Ma’ Roberts and the boys. 

Late stayers get a few experiences that are not usual when 
the Institute weeks are on and the houses are full of guests. 
There is the lonesomeness of the beach, enjoyable for a while if 
not too forced, there is a personal acquaintance and comradeship 
possible with those who remain, there is more time and leisure. 
One eventually foregoes the New York Times or a Boston paper 
and takes his daily education from the Biddeford Daily Journal, 
generously supplied by our good friend Mr. Bridgeman. One 
makes half-day trips to the Twin Cities and shops where ‘“‘On 


parle francais ici” ; there are dollar days and bargains to be had 
galore. Dealers at Old Orchard will sell way below normal price 
at the close of the season, to avoid carrying stock over another 
year. Anyway, there is a thrill in the thinking that one is ob- 
taining a rare bargain even if close appraisal would dispel the 
dream. It is sometimes good to be blind. 

On Sunday, Aug. 16, Dr. Colcord preached on “The Secret 
of Courage.”’ He showed that ‘‘courage” is only a term de- 
scriptive of behavior, but great living is dependent upon great 
motivation, and great motives are life’s true jewels. Scouts are 
still finding interest in estimating the amount of ‘‘X”’ in people. 

Many books were received at Ferry Beach this year from 
good friends and good readers. Now the Quillen Library is well- 
stocked for the rainy day or a free hour. One may sermon-taste, 
enjoy a quite-but-not-too modern novel, or reflect with Samantha 
that one can not stand up agin a barn door and lay down at the 
same time—the subtle if evasive truth of all philosophy. Tastes 
vary, of course. One whom we suspected of a Dickens tendency 
we found reading ‘“‘Movieland,’’ and one in whose hands we 
hoped to surprise “The Basebal! Magazine’”’ we found turning the 
pages of ‘‘Cyrano.’”’ You never can tell. 

Some who visited Ferry Beach this summer will never re- 
cover—the Quillen House is painted! It is painted cream and 
green too, and, shades of the past! so is the Bowling Alley. We 
always talked about it, that is—always for thirty years or so; 
but Mr. Prescott found a way to do it. Selah! Painters have 
been at work the last few days giving Rowland Hall another coat 
of paint too, in order to protect it from the winter storms. 
Paint—how we have needed it! “Das unbeschreibliche hier its 
gelthan’’—lo! now is the time accomplished. 

The last week of their stay the Scouts cleaned out the 
grove and straightened the wood road known on the Saco tax 
records as Commonwealth Avenue. They also erected and dedi- 
cated a sundial on the tenting ground. It stands just as you 
enter upon the open space before the pines, and on its face you 
read “Grow old with me, the best is yet to be.”’ 

One feels it will be a good best for these boys. 

Not as many registered this season as last, but the hotel 
register showed a total of 403 names. 

Perhaps the youngest Ferry Beacher was Elmer Hill Colcord, 
who officially signed the hotel register at the age of five and one- 
half months. And the oldest? Why, nobody is old at Ferry 
Beach. There might be several candidates if age mattered; but 
it doesn’t. 

On Saturday morning, Aug. 22, the Scouts broke camp and 
entrained for Peabody, Mass., and home. The table group that 
sang about going back to “civilization”? was roundly booed. 
Nobody wanted to go home; it was just in the nature of 
things. 

The Scouts gone, old Ferry Beach began to get ready for 
another long sleep till next summer. Shutters appeared on 
windows, screens came off, furniture was covered, stoves were 
greased, things were put away. One of the last happenings was 
the installation of a new concrete step in front of the Quillen 
House. Then the electricity was discontinued, water was shut 
off, the Quillen door was locked, and the last one to leave said 
good-by to Ferry Beach till 1932. 


* * * 


STET! 


At long last the various warring elements in the mid-west 
city had been reconciled and the Community Chest was an ac- 
complished fact, the first literature printed and mailed. Into 
its office, hot on the heels of the mailing, boiled an irate lady. 
“This is outrageous. How dared you bring a birth-control or- 
ganization into the Chest? You can take us out right now.” 
“But madam,” protested the startled executive, “there is no 
birth-control organization in the Chest.”’ “Don’t try to fool me, 
young man,” she shot back. ‘‘Here it is right in your own book- 
let. There, look at that.” And there it was—Preventorium for 
Children.—Survey. 


es 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DENIS McCARTHY: A TRIBUTE 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 


With the passing of Dr. Denis A. McCarthy from our 
daily walks of life there has come to many a keen sense of per- 
sonal loss. 

I hope an adequate story of his life and work may be pub- 
lished, and that the Leader may give further space to the subject. 
At this time, however, as just one of many who knew and loved 
him I send this tribute. 

An Irish immigrant, an American in spirit before he ever saw 
our shores, loyal to all the great traditions of his native land and 
not less loyal to the principles of America, his adopted country, 
because he still loved his native land, his life was a constant 
refutation of the claims of the propagandists against the foreign- 
born. 

His fine sense of beauty has been translated for us through 
many poems which will endure because they make vocal the 
beauty and worth of life, and in those poems we find our better 
and truer selves. His appreciation of social values led him to use 
his talent as a poet in propaganda for the “‘childers’’ and their 
needs. 

A Roman Catholic in religion, his life and teachings were so 
broadly Catholic in spirit that we as religious liberals could not 
fail to realize his sense of the Universal Father, his belief and 
practise of the unity of all mankind, the Universal Brother- 
hood. 

He had a keen sense of humor, and many are the delightful 
stories we have gathered from his store. His family life was as 
beautiful as was that which he lived out in the great world of 
letters of which he was a part. 

A true American, standing for no narrow nationalism, a 
faithful churchman whose spirit was greater than the content of 
any creed, poet, philosopher, reformer, humorist and friend, we 
mourn his loss, and the sun will seem to shine a little less brightly 
for a time; but such lives are not only immortal in the influence 
they exert on the future, but they constitute perhaps the strongest 
basis for a hope of personal immortality because we know and 
feel that their spirit is in very essence eternal and must continue 
on in their work. Let us be thankful that he has lived. 

Cornelius A. Parker. 
* * 


DEAN ATWOOD COMMENTS ON PRESCRIBED 
READINGS FOR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent number of the Christian Leader contains an editorial 
on ‘Prescribed Readings for Parish Parsons.” It was suggested, 
we are told, by comment in a personal letter from an “‘‘old” and 
respected friend to the effect that “‘any attempt to prescribe what 
a man shall read is rather dangerous.” Theeditor dissented, and 
argued among other things that this same friend used to prescribe 
courses of reading in his classes for young men fitting for the 
ministry. As I chance to be the friend whose anonymity was 
thus thinly veiled, perhaps | may be permitted a brief public 
rejoinder. 

The opinion cited was expressed without having given much 
thought to the subject. It was my immediate reaction, and 
supported by the expressed sentiment of one of the ablest of 
recent accessions to our ministry. On second thought I see 
no reason to change my judgment, despite the editor’s argu- 
ments. 

Laying down the absolute requirements for admission to the 
Universalist ministry and prescribing those for pursuing a course 
of study are two widely different things. The former, in our 
opinion, should name only those conditions that are by common 
consent most essential and avoid any insistence on those in 
regard to which even Universalists differ and always will differ. 
A course of study, on the other hand, will be shaped by the ideas 
of the instructor in charge. But even here, I personally am not 


so concerned that students shall read the particular books that 
may be listed, as I am to know that the student is reading and 
thinking in the field of study with which we may be dealing. 
Some books named in a reading list, the intelligent scholar will 
decide, and often rightly, are not worth wasting his time on. 
Not even an erudite professor can be all-wise and infallible here, 
though he foolishly may be arbitrary in his demands. 

All earnest ministers as well as prospective ones would 
welcome lists of books recommended for reading. But the minute 
any one says I musi read these, it sounds like a note of that kind 
of authoritative religion from which I hope we are being eman- 
cipated. I should begin to question the spirit of a church that 
laid down such requirements. 

I have bought and undertaken to read several works which 
some of our “best scholars” and able Universalist divines have 
commended to me, but I wondered what of special worth they 
discovered in them. J venture to question the competency of 
any man or group of men to say what others-——-not excepting 
candidates for a special ministry—must read. By all means 
let us have a list of reeommended books, but no prescribed read- 
ings, please. 

Now that I am writing, I should like to make a constructive 
suggestion. If I had my way, I would require every candidate 
for the ministry to present a (written) statement of his religious 
experience. By this I mean he should state to the examining 
committee how he came to be interested in religion and the work 
of the Universalist Church inparticular. Thatwould disclose the 
candidate’s background and his present motive, attitude, and 
fundamental belief. Such a statement would be revealing to a 
committee—if they had any intuition—and would be a basis for 
intelligent questioning. I would set far more store by such a 
frank statement than I would by any formal! assent to the Five 
Principles. 

J. M. Aiwood. 

Canton, N.Y. 


* * 


AGREES WITH MR. WARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While Mr. Hubert Ward and myself have chosen to disagree 
quite pointedly upon several matters in the past, I can and do 
most heartily endorse the attitude which he takes in his “‘reac- 
tion’”’ published in the Leader of June 20. 

In my study of Christ’s life and teachings I have failed to 
discover any evidence that he ever asked any one to place him- 
self in a position where he might sometime be compelled to play 
the part of a coward, and he certainly was very far from being 
one himself. And yet the attitude which you ministers have 
taken will place you in just that position if the United States is 
ever forced into another war in defense of her own rights or those 
of some weaker member of the family of nations, which, by the 
way, is the only kind of warfare in which she has ever been en- 
gaged during the entire 150 years of her existence as a nation. 

Without casting any reflection whatever upon Woodrow 
Wilson and his high ideals, I thought at the time and still think 
that if Theodore Roosevelt had been sent to the White House 
in 1912 the World War with its appalling sacrifice of life and 
treasure would never have occurred; for with him in that posi- 
tion no nation would have dared to gamble on the United States 
remaining out of that conflict until too late. 

While no fair-minded person would ever think of accusing 
the rank and file of the German people of wanting or starting 
that war, the fact remains that the then rulers of Germany were 
the only ones who could have put out the spark which started 
that conflagration, and this for reasons best known to themselves 
they did not choose to do. This further emphasizes my con- 
tention in regard to another matter that certain sins of omission 
can be far greater than some apparently greater sins of commis- 
sion, owing to the degree of responsibility involved. 
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Just as long as so large a percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion, consciously or otherwise, continue to worship at one or 
another of Mammon’s many shrines, the so-called pacifist at- 
titude which you ministers have taken will be the poorest possible 
guarantee for the future peace of the world. Under the present 
conditions the only peace program worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration is one that would bring about a mutual agreement 
by all nations to simultaneously reduce military and naval forces 
to a point where they would be utterly ineffective except as a 
police force with which to maintain law and order upon land and 
sea, which would make an act of aggressive warfare on the part 
of any nation equivalent to national suicide. 

Charles P. Turner. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

* * 


CONDEMNS THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of August 22 you say that all churchmen 
should keep in touch with the work of the Civil Liberties Union. 
You add that the Union performs a most valuable service by 
carrying on a continuous fight for “free speech, free press and 
free assemblage.”’ 

Indirectly, but none the less certainly directly, you ask for 
sympathy with the Union and for support for its activities. 

I agree with you that all churchmen should keep in touch 
with the work of this organization, for I know that any church- 
man with love of country in his being after knowledge of what 
this precious association is doing will repudiate it and all its 
works. 

One of its chief endeavors is to prevent the deportation of 
aliens, illegally in this country, who daily preach the destruction 
of the American government by force and violence, a project 
which in its fulfillment would mean not only the overthrow of 
our institutions, but the assassination of our authorities. 

Any organization which supports the activities of the alien 
destructionists, or any individual, churchman or other, who 
lends his sympathy to efforts to protect them, is in his heart an 
alien himself, with his Americanism lying dead in him. 

The United States Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
in a recent speech told the American truth when in effect he said 
that organizations which seek to protect these destructionists 
have for their rallying cry not America First, but America Last. 
He added that their members and sympathizers love every 
country but their own. 

Churchmen should know that Doak told the truth. 

Frank H. Briggs. 

Haines Landing, Me. 


* * 


TRINITARIAN AND OTHERWISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is an interesting story that Stanley Manning is giving us 
of the Good-Will Tour. That portion dealing with the British 
Unitarians reminds me of the night which I spent, in the summer 
of 1928, in the hospitable home of the Rev. William A. Weatherall, 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Cork, Ireland, and of the next 
two Sundays, when I heard the Rev. EF. Saville Hicks in the 
Unitarian church in Dublin, and the Rev. C. H. Flower in the 
Unitarian church at Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London. 

But my amazement, on reading the concluding part of Mr. 
Manning’s article in the Leader of August 1, is so great that I 
can not refrain from making a few comments thereon. He says: 
“The’extreme humanism which has captured such a large place 
among American Unitarians seems to have won no acceptance 
here whatsoever. Indeed, from the ritual and the sermons we 
have heard here, there is evidently much less fear of trinitarian 
formulas and phrases than in either church at home. For in- 
stance, the trinitarian benediction is used, beginning ‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ Permit me to say that, while 
I do not know how many humanists there are among the Unita- 
rian ministers of the British Isles, if any, I do know that there is 
not one Trinitarian, nor are any trinitarian formulas or phrases 


ever used, either in the printed ritual, or the free utterance. My 
father was a strictly orthodox Baptist minister, and regarded 
the doctrine of the Trinity as fundamental in Christian faith. 
I not only refused to accept the doctrine, but have always had a 


profound revulsion from the use of forms which imply that God ~ 


is divided into parts or persons, or that Jesus is entitled to divine 
homage belonging alone to the Father whom he worshiped. The 
Universalist denomination is almost entirely unitarian. Hosea 
Ballou openly avowed his disbelief in the Trinity, as the great 
number of Universalist ministers since his day have done. But 
what about the use of “trinitarian formulas and phrases?”’ The 
benediction which Mr. Manning ealls trinitarian is taken from 
the New Testament—a book which knows no more of the Trinity 
than it does of the airplane or the radio. Isit allin vain that our 
Unitarian and Universalist preachers, and occasionally some one 
not affiliated with either body, have contended that the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit of the New Testament are not a Trinity, 
but quite the reverse? It is somewhat presumptuous for me to 
attempt to do, in this article, what Dr. A. P. Reccord has so ably 
done in his tract, “Was Paul a Trinitarian?’ Perhaps I ought 
merely to refer the reader to that tract. It has usually seemed 
well that the era of discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
long in the past; but it may be no mistake to reopen such dis- 
cussion, especially if there be any one else besides Mr. Manning 
who is inclined to call the Pauline benediction “‘trinitarian.”’ 

The doctrine of the Trinity is that the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are each of them God, and the three together constitute 
one God. In other words, God, as conceived of by Trinitarians, 
is divided into three parts or persons. Any formula mentioning 


Father, Son and Holy Spirit, but not attributing Deity to each, 


of them, is not trinitarian. 
The doxology so widely used, 


“Praise God from whom al! blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye heay’nly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” 


is not trinitarian. It was, indeed, written by Bishop Thomas 
Ken, a pronounced Trinitarian, and the last line is taken as the 
ascription of divine homage to a three-fold Being. It was so 
intended when written. It is, therefore, wise for Unitarians to 
refrain from its use, since such use would be misleading. 

There was a doxology in use in my childhood, as follows: 


“To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, Three in Cne, 
Be endless praise and glory giv’n 
By all on earth and all in heav’n.”’ 


This is unquestionably trinitarian, and I am sure that Mr. 
Manning did not hear it, or anything like it, in British Unitarian 
churches. The benediction to which he refers, if given in Scrip- 
tural form, is the one found in 2 Cor. 13 : 14, “The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all.” 

Nothing could be less trinitarian than this. Here Jesus is 
represented as Lord, but not God, who is not mentioned, except 
in the second phrase. The New Testament knows nothing of 
“God the Son.” 

In an interdenominational ministerial association of which 
I am a member, each brother was asked to give a paper setting 
forth his individual belief, and reasons for the same. In my 
paper [ took occasion to say that the term “Lord,” applied to 
Jesus, does not imply his Deity, and that, in British circles, one 
often speaks of lords who are human, and that even here in our 
country we have landlords. A witty Universalist minister spoke 
up, saying, “They are not human.” But, aside from this levity, 
it is no doubt best to use formulas and phrases which are not 
likely to be misunderstood. We should, however, contend, as 
Dr. Reccord points out in his tract, that the Trinity is not a 
New Testament doctrine, and can not be stated in New Testa- 
ment language. The New Testament doctrine of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is the doctrine preached by Ballou, Chan- 
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ning, Chapin, Hale and Clarke. It is the doctrine preached by 
British Unitarians to-day, none of whom are using trinitarian 
formulas, expressing creeds which they do not believe. 

Two weeks ago, having a vacation Sunday, I attended 
worship at a Congregational church in a neighboring city. The 
first hymn that was sung was 


“Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 
God in three Persons, blessed Trinity.” 


No ambiguity here; no alteration of Bishop Heber’s words. Here 
is Trinitarianism without apology. But not so with the bene- 
diction in 2 Cor.18:14. It was not so intended and understood. 
Any apology for its use, if apology be necessary, should come, 
not from Unitarians or Universalists, but from those who attempt 
to connect it with the unscriptural creed of Nicaea. 

Horace R. Hubbard. 


Pastor Unitarian church, Hubbardston, Mass. 
* * 


THE OLD-TIME RELIGION NOT GOOD ENOUGH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few evenings ago I heard the African Methodists singing 
“The Old-Time Religion.”’ They sang with the fervor that is 
characteristic of Africans and Methodists. I wonder what is the 
“old-time religion,’”’ and if it ought to be good enough for you 
and me. 

In fact, is either the theory or practise of religion as recorded 
in the Bible good enough for us? “Certainly we would not be 
willing for God to command our sires to make a human sacrifice 
of us, as it is said He commanded Abraham, although He after- 
wards changed His mind. 

The religion of Moses, which stoned a man to death for 
picking up a few pieces of kindling wood on the Sabbath, seems 
very unsatisfactory, in some respects at least. If David was a 
man ‘‘after God’s own heart,’’ one wonders what kind of heart 
God had. 

Even though some of the Hebrew prophets saw certain 
phases of truth so clearly and expressed them so forcefully, their 
religion on the whole is not good enough for us. Take the New 
Testament. Did Christ and the apostles understand the epi- 
lectics and lunatics any better than to say that they were pos- 
sessed of devils? . 

Finally, brethren, our own religion of yesterday 1s not good 
enough for us to-day. 

John T. Fitzgerald, 

Peekskill, N. Y. 

* * 
WE MADE HIM MAD, BUT HE AGREES WiTH US, 
AND THAT’S WHAT COUNTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here it is again, and in an editorial this time! The oft- 
repeated assumption that ministers who happen to be west of 
the Charles River Basin are in the hinterlands of ignorance, 
groping blindly in the wilderness of nescience, amuses and at the 
same time exasperates me. I take time out of my brief vacation 
to lodge a protest. 

In the editorial, ‘Prescribed Readings for Parish Parsons,” 
appears a sentence which arouses my ire: ‘““We have long felt the 
need of such a service, particularly for ministers far from the 
centers of academic thought.” 

I appreciate your kind interest in isolated ministers. It 
is good to be kept in mind. It is heartening to realize that there 
are some who remember us. But, please, please, eradicate from 
your mind the idea that we are dwelling in darkness. Contrary 
to common opinion in the Hast, the Indians are not bothering 
us at present. We do have time to read and keep ourselves 
informed. Two years ago, when on my last visit to New England, 
I suggested to a cleric’s wife that the West offered a real oppor- 
tunity for her and her hisband. The reply which I received was 
a staggering blow. She stated that she did not care for that kind 
of life. I asked, “What kind of life do you mean?” And she 
replied, ‘‘Oh, I like it where it’s civilized.” Think of that! And 
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now comes your statement expressing concern about ‘‘ministers 
far from the centers of academic thought.’”’ Bring on the smelling- 
salts! Quick, before I faint! 

Where, may I ask, are the centers of academic thought to 
which you refer? We have colleges out here and universities too. 
They have them also in California. Classical and literary works 
are not unknown here. Scientific research is not being neglected. 
What do you mean—“‘centers of academic thought?” 

Another question I am asking myself is, what does one of 
our Western school-teachers mean when, after many years of 
absence from her native New England, she returns this summer 
and sends me a post-card on which IJ read in her handwriting: 
“God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts!”’ 

Now that I have protested against the assumption that the 
center of enlightenment is to be found somewhere in the East, 
permit me to say that I endorse the sentiment expressed in the 
editorial, and to express the hope that steps will be taken at the 
General Convention to do the work which you wisely recommend. 
It would be of real benefit to us all to have ‘‘a special commission 
composed of the best scholars of our church to compile a list of 
books, which, by reason of their significance, all our ministers 
would be expected to be familiar with.’’ (I did not end that 
sentence with that preposition. That was done, I presume, at 
“the center of academic thought.’’) 

I agree with you. “The job can be done. 
done.’’ And I ask with you, ‘Why not do it?’’ 

Yours for enlightenment, 


It ought to be 


Harold H. Niles. 
Denver, Colo. 


Note: We know spots “forty-five minutes from Broadway” 
that are centuries removed from modern centers of thought. 
Being far from the centers of academic thought is a state of 
mind, not a geographical location. This unfortunate condition, 
we believe, would be rarer among our ministers if we had pre- 
scribed readings for parish parsons. 

E. H.L. 


JUSTICE BEFORE PEACE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. L. A. Swan’s letter—for the sake of my sex, I hope that 
L. A. Swan is a man—in your magazine of Aug. 15, 1931, strikes 
me of the old American Peace Society where I live. I, too, find 
“these resolutions by preachers never under any conceivable 
circumstances to support another war’’ to be largely “‘nonsense.”’ 
I have to agree that they only make the cause of peace “‘ridic- 
ulous.”’ 

“Let us have peace,” he says. ‘But let us remember that 
before we have peace we must have justice. This applies to 
individuals, organizations, societies and to the nation.” That 
is the stuff the American Peace Society has pleaded for, for 
now nearly four years over a century. Evidently the pleading 
must go on. 

Of course, to define and establish justice between nations 
is no easy job; but the task is not insurmountable. 

Arthur Deerin Call. 

Washington, D.C. 

He Ex 
REQUIRES A DICTIONARY AND A GEOGRAPHY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the article from A. Ritchie Low in the 
Aug. 15 number, “Wanted: A Protestant Weekly Newspaper,” 
and, ‘‘What do you who now read these lines think about 
eee 

I have read the Leader very carefully for nearly twenty 
years, and I can not conceive how any weekly could surpass the 
high order of its contents. It leads us into so many fields that 
a dictionary is required upon one side, and a geography upon 
the other. 


Mrs. Benjamin Burlingame. 
Charlton, Mass. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


RECREATION 


What may prove to be for the United States a new departure 
in the way of a sports stadium is envisaged by Nathan Straus, 
Jr., president of the Park Association of New York City, who 
is in Europe gathering statistics, photographs and motion pictures 
of park facilities there, especially in Germany. Those who 
patronize the movies will be familiar from the news reels with 
the fact that a conception of the use of stadia prevails in Hurope 
which is different from our own. In this country, Mr. Straus 
has pointed out, we have a score or so men exercising and thou- 
sands watching them. Abroad the thousands exercise and the 
score look on. The stadium envisaged by Mr. Straus “‘is partly 
sunk in the ground and screened by trees so that it will not spoil 
a park’s appearance. Covering an area of perhaps fifty acres, 
it contains facilities for every conceivable type of sport and 
gymnastics. Part of the equipment is indoors and part in the 
open air, arranged so that it can be covered by tarpaulins in rainy 
weather. Swimming pools, shower baths, steam rooms and 
lockers are also provided, and for a charge of $.10 each 5,000, 
and in some cases 10,000 persons can indulge in any sport or 
exercise they prefer.’”’ Those who know New York’s magnificent 
park facilities, largely a bequest of a governor whose youth in 
crowded city streets made him particularly appreciative of what 
such parks mean in health and happiness to many with no other 
opportunity to get into the out-of-doors, will not consider the plan 
a mere pipe dream. Its basic idea might also be recommended, 
to schools, colleges and communities other than New York 


City.—The Commonweal. 
* x 


A REHEARING FOR DR. MACINTCSH 


An effort is to be made to secure a rehearing before the 
Supreme Court of the case of Prof. D. C. Macintosh, which, 
because of the wide-spread interest it has aroused and its ap- 
parent invasion of the rights of conscience, promises to become 
one of the famous decisions of the Court. The attorneys for 
Professor Macintosh are the Hon. John W. Davis, Democratic 
candidate for President in 1924, Dean Charles E. Clark, of the 
Yale Law School, Allen Wardwell and W. Charles Poletti. Mul- 
titudes will follow the course of this petition with deep concern. 
As matters stand at present the state has been set above con- 
science, and the voice of Congress has been exalted above the 
will of God. Now is the time for organizations and individuals 
that share the principles of Professor Macintosh to add their 
weight to the demand of his attorneys that the Court grant a 
rehearing of his application for citizenship.—The Baptist. 

* * 


A DARK PLOT 


One of the most ludicrous jokes of the year is the attempt of 

a Negro attorney to muzzle Amos ’n’ Andy on the ground that 
their famous radio sketches are a “reflection”’ on a race of people 
“who believe they are doing a little better than Amos and Andy 
are doing with the Fresh Air Taxicab Company, Incorpolated.”’ 
Such an attempt is as unwise as it is silly. Do the broadcasts 
of these favorite comedians tend to lower the reputation of the 
Negro race, because the human qualities of some of its repre- 
sentatives are set forth in the spirit of fun? Well, hardly. It is 
safe to say that the lovable Amos wins more friends than the 
lazy and egotistic Andy can destroy. The attempt has signifi- 
_eance for a religious journal because it again stresses the value 
of a sense of humor, with which it is supposed most Negroes are 
particularly well supplied. Whatever the faults of the Jews may 
be, you can say for them that for the most part they never object 
to an exhibition of Jewish idiosyncrasies, and enjoy jokes on 
their own faults and foibles as much as any one else possibly 
could. They have this mark of greatness—they are able to 
laugh wholeheartedly at themselves. But probably this effort 
will turn out to be a boost; it may reveal that these particular 
sketches are objected to because they are so true to life. Or 


perhaps Brother Crawford’s militant wife is back of this protest. 
Anyway, it looks like a dark plot!—Rejformed Church Messenger. 


7p aS 


TCO MUCH LIFE 


Readers of Charles Dickens will remember his indignant 
outburst (in “‘A Christmas Carol’’) against the economists who: 
talked glibly about the “surplus population.”’ ‘God! that the 
worm upon the leaf should pronounce upon the too much life 
among his brothers in the dust!’’ But Dickens was what is 
called a sentimentalist. He did not foresee such world conditions 
as those described by Sir J. Arthur Thomson, in his address to 
the Summer School of the British Social Hygiene Council, when 
he declared that ‘“‘a great deal of the misery and unhappiness and 
depression is due to the fact that there are too many of us.” 
The total increase in the world’s population, said the Professor,. 
is between twelve and fourteen millions every year. ‘Ii that 
continues it will soon be necessary to put up notices: ‘Standing 
room only.’ There will be another war unless we check popula- 
tion.” Sir Arthur hinted that birth control must become uni- 
versal if such an alarming increase is to be checked. This was a 
sufficiently pessimistic utterance, but before giving way to 
gloomy forebodings the ordinary citizen is justified in asking the 
scientists to give a considered judgment as to the prospects of 
the world’s food and fuel supply, and similar relevant matters. 
It is puzzling to read, within the same twelve months, of alarm- 
ingly excessive populations and of whole harvests of corn still 
in storage for want of purchasers.—The Chrisiian World (London). 

* * 


CONTROLLING THE COMMUNITY 


After remaining, so far as we are concerned, behind a curtain 
only occasionally penetrated by a stray traveler, Russia has 
recently come to be known among us in ways which, to use a 
colloquial phrase, is making some of us “‘sit up and take notice.’” 
The other day there returned from Russia Lady Astor, Lord 
Lothian and Mr. Bernard Shaw, and some of the things they 
have reported have, to put it mildly, aroused attention. There 
can be little doubt that Lord Lothian spoke the truth when he 
said: “It is in some ways the most gigantic and heroic experi- 
ment ever tried in human history. Some of its underlying ideas 
are going to transform the whole world.” 

It is curious to reflect that the philosopher Hegel put 
forth the view that the community had the right to control the 
lives of its members absolutely, and that thiswas embodied in the 
Prussian State, worked out in theory by Karl Marx, and is now 
being embodied in Soviet Russia. The fallacy of both of these 
applications is easy to point out. In the Prussian State the name 
of the community was usurped by a section, and in Soviet Russia 
this sectional fallacy finds another expression in the alleged 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There are many people whose 
vision is distorted by the quantitative fallacy that manual 
workers are for all practical purposes the community, whereas 
the truth is that the importance of people is not in proportion 
to numbers. 

Here, then, is an error in Soviet Russia. But people may be 
wrong in a percentage and right in another percentage. Put it 
logically, scientifically, in terms of quantitative science, and ask 
whether it is not obvious that a community should be run on a 
basis of “rationalization,’’ and many affirmations will be forth- 
coming. The marvel in Russia is the marvel of the intellectually 
intoxicating power of the teaching of Marx. Given a working 
man, into whose soul the iron has entered, and Marxism is a 
religion of the most fanatical type—all the more fanatical, of 
course, because of its logic. It is safe to say that no religion has 
ever spread by its sweet reasonableness, but every religion has 
spread through the intoxication of the believers proselytizing 
until the power over numbers is theirs. So it has been in Russia. 

At the heart of this furnace is some cleansing flame of 
reality. Speak to a man who has been to Russia and he will not 
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condemn it wholly: some things have caught his admiration and 
wonder and he can not do less than Balaam. Education has 
emerged as a new thing, spreading to adults with its sense of 
reality: human feeling of a kind has spread through the mass. 
Logic and feeling have joined and become the great power they 
are in fusion. 

The defense for the cruelties and crudities of the Russias is 
that they are in reaction against a terrible tyranny, that the evil 
of the past has begotten itself in reaction. The people who sit 
in darkness have seen a great light, and not yet are their eyes 
educated to discriminate or control adequately good and evli. 
They retort that the things we value we have side by side with 
evils at least as great as theirs, and their horrors are incurred 
in the name of the many and not the few. 

It is the merest wisdom, let alone Christian charity, to have 
our eyes open to Russia: nothing extenuate or aught set down 
in malice, but try to discriminate between the true and the false, 
the good and the evil; and make personal contacts whereby the 
true and the good may prevail.—The Inquirer (London). 

* * 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SAND 


The city of Ottawa is to have a new and fascinating object 
of interest, if the chief paleontologist of the Geological Survey 
is allowed to have his way. It is to bea bird bath at the museum, 
and it will be fashioned in cement—a cast of the dinosaur foot- 
print found recently in the Peace River canyon. 

The story of the find was given by Dr. Kindle in a newspaper 
interview: ‘‘We have found in the Peace River canyon practically 
the first lot of tracks ever collected. Formerly we found a few in 
the Red Deer River valley in Alberta, but up in the Peace River 
canyon, where we have never found specimens of dinosaur bones 
as we have at Red Deer, we have uncovered a long runway of the 
dinosaurs. They seem to have followed this track as straight as 
if it had been chalked off on the lake shore. There must have 
been a dozen or more of the reptiles, from the footmarks they 
have left. Most of them, we believe, represent species so far 
never described.” 

There is a fascination about footprints and about ancient 
trails. We remember the thrill of standing in two sandal-like 
impressions on a certain heather-bordered rock in Erin and being 
told that the marks were the footprints of St. Columba himself. 
We recall a little hollow place beside a prairie garden, which was 
pointed out to us as the last vestige of a great trail over which 
the buffalo had roamed for many a century. 

But this dinosaur trail is different from any we have known. 
These footprints stagger us with their age. ‘Probably forty 
million years ago, with other specimens of this race of giants, this 
tremendous animal walked along the sand trail of the ancient 
river or inland sea, which covered most of northern Canada in 
thoze days and was bordered by a tropic swamp.” Ooze and 
vegetable matter probably filled in the mighty footmark—two 
and a half feet long and one and a half feet wide—which he left 
in the sand. Centuries upon centuries piled up the sand and 
turned itintosandstone. And now after forty thousand thousand 
odd years it comes to light, and man is able to reconstruct the 
scene and the story, and meditate upon the wonder of the world. 

It must be several weeks since we first read the story, but 
we have not heard anything further about the bird bath for 
Ottawa. Perhaps some one has raised an objection to the 
“squandering of money” by the nation upon such a project at 
the present time. But we did like to think of a paleontologist, 
whose tasks keep him so much amongst the ruins of forgotten 
millenniums, making a bath for the birds which seem to be such 
“creatures of a day.” And is there not a good deal to be said for 
the idea of the birds of Ottawa, one of the world’s youngest 
capitals, disporting round the oldest and the quaintest bathtub 
in the world? 

And then there is the dinosaur himself to be taken into 
consideration. The poet suggests that there is something credit- 
able about leaving footprints on the sands of time. We do not 
suppose that he was thinking about them as bird baths, but as a 


matter of fact the tracks of animals are useful and frequent 
bathing places for the country birds after a shower. But when 
that giant saurian set his foot down yon day on the wet sands of 
Northern Alberta, who could have dreamed that he was doing 
something that would bring gladness to his “‘little sisters, the 
birds” of Ottawa, after forty million years? —- New Outlook. 

* xX 


WHOSE DOG ARE YOU? 


Hardly anything is of more importance in this world than 
to maintain a proper attitude of self-respect and independence 
in the society of one’s fellows. No one can respect others who 
does not first of all, and all the time, respect himself. : 

Too many persons, however, fawn on those more wealthy or 
better placed than themselves, or flatter individuals from whom 
they expect favors. In that respect they imitate the animal that 
licks the feet of a man. This reminds us of Pope’s lines: 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 


This is indeed a personal question of an awkward and disa- 
greeable sort, yet if any one of us is somebody else’s dog, the 
sooner he finds it out, and slips from that halter, the better. There 
is no reason why any person of ordinary intelligence should be 
led around tied to the string of another individual’s opinions or 
whims. He should not allow himself to be a doormat for other 
chance comers to rub their feet on, or, to change the figure of 
speech, a rubber stamp simply to endorse records at others’ 
orders. It is not of course necessary, on the other hand, for us to 
assume a pugnacious or bullying attitude, in order to assert our 
own dignity, or proper to look around for some guileless or un- 
suspecting person to serve as a dog for us. Let each man occupy 
his own place, without either tear or pretense. Let him think 
of himself soberly, neither over-estimating nor underrating his 
powers. Let him be his best self, and he will not then be the slave 
of any man.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 


“THE BRASS BAND BUNCH”’ 


To the “unofficial observer’? who attended a certain con- 
vention and was somewhat shocked by most of the speeches 
made, his friend remarked: ‘‘Oh, that’s just the brass band 
bunch. They make the noise with their intellectual jazz, but 
they are not to be taken as representative of the rank and file 
of scientists and psychologists who march steadily along without 
fooling themselves into thinking that every new tune produced 
is the real music of the spheres, nothing else being worthy of 
attention. The band, you know, always makes itself very 
prominent on a platform.” 

There is truth in the quoted words, of course; but, unfor- 
tunately, there seem to be few who distinguish between ‘‘the 
brass band bunch” and the sober, solid toilers in any field of 
human endeavor. What makes the matter worse is that it is 
“the brass band bunch” that gets “front page position” in the 
newspapers and has its ‘‘music” spread far and wide over the 
radio. Not sense, but sensation, gets the lion’s share of publicity, 
and so the “‘rank and file’ is judged by the “‘jazz’”’ of the brass 
band. i 

Let some “scientist”? break loose before a scientific con- 
vention with an attack on religious truth and religious values, 
and straightway the populace in general is given the impression 
that his remarks represent the attitude of ‘‘Science.’’ Or let 
some preacher give voice to radical utterances—whether favoring 
the views of ‘‘conservatives” or of “liberals” does not matter— 
and the world is speedily informed that his deliverances represent 
religion. In neither case is the conclusion sound or justified. 
Science as a whole is reverent and religion as a whole is sane, 
and the expressions which have the savor of irreverence or in- 
sanity are traceable to ‘‘the brass band bunch,”’ for just such a 
“bunch” is to be found within any larger group. What most of 
us mortals need is to exercise our powers of discrimination some- 
what more diligently——and there are happy signs that we are at 
least beginning to do so.—The Presbyterian Advance. 
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Education for To-day and To-morrow 


Adequate for Modern 
(Association Press, New York) 


Education 
Times. 


Last December a very significant con- 
ference took place in Detroit, promoted by 
the Council of Christian Associations. It 
brought together eight hundred and fifty 
students, professors, and educational ad- 
ministrators from men’s and women’s 
colleges all over the country, to discuss the 
ways in which faculty and student men and 
women can work together on the campus in 
the interest of Christian living. It repre- 
sented a real demand from the colleges 
that students and faculty should bridge 
the gap that too often separates them in 
all but the formal procedures of education. 
The large conference had been preceded 
by sectional conferences, including one for 
New England men’s colleges, which had 
explored some of the problems. It is being 
followed by still more faculty-student 
conferences, that for New England (men 
and women together this time) being set 
for December next. 

The volume embodying the results of 
the conference is admirably prepared. It 
includes reports of the principal addresses, 
four by Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Sem- 
inary, one each by George A. Coe, Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, Norman Thomas, Justin 
Wroe Nixon, and others; abstracts of the 
concrete discussions, which dealt search- 
ingly with issues that are important on 
every campus; and the helpful ‘“Medita- 
tions” by President W. O. Mendenhall, of 
Friends University, who led the devotional 
period each day. 

The integrity of the delegates as Chris- 
tians was tested by an unhappy situation 
which developed in connection with the 
treatment by the Conference hotel of 
Negro delegates. As John Bennett says 
in an introduction: ‘“The Christian prin- 
ciple of respect for personality was at 
stake. Ordinary decent consideration for 
the rights and feelings of those who are a 
part of your own fellowship was at stake. 
It would be hard to find one situation 
which had more to do with a discussion of 
the development of enlightened Christian 
character.” The delegates could hardly 
follow Reinhold Niebuhr and Sherwood 
Eddy, Norman Thomas and George A. 
Coe, sympathetically and then refuse to 
apply the ideals of such men to the con- 
erete issue. An appendix describes the 
development of the race issue in the con- 
ference; it reports a minority resolution 
representing those who felt the conference 
stultified itself by yielding at several 
points to the hote! administration, but 
unfortunately the signatories to the 
minority report are not named. They 
included, if we are not mistaken, two score 
of the best minds at the conference. It is 
certainly true that the compromise made 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


at Detroit raised very serious doubts in 
the minds of Negro leaders as to the ability 
of American Christianity, even at its best, 
to act, in an emergency, on principle rather 
than for the sake of expediency. 

There is a great deal in the book worth 
careful reading by those who have any 
sort of concern for the relation of education 
to religion. It is not to be classed with the 
dry “reports” which have provided many 
of us with never-opened souvenirs of con- 
ferences we have attended. It is, rather, a 
document embodying a significant ex- 
perience shared by alert and intelligent 
men and women who value both education 
and religion. 

Fal. Baise 


* * 


The Crime of Punishment 


By Margaret Wilson. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $38.00.) 


This book is a frank and fearless dis- 
cussion of former and present penal 
methods and the false theories upon which 
many of them are based. Some of these 
theories are that society must have revenge 
on the social offender; that punishment 
cures the offender and deters prospective 
offenders; that punishment should be 
fitted to the crime, when in fact it should 
be fitted to the criminal. 

The author reviews the history of punish- 
ment, setting forth in detail how flogging, 
banishment, imprisonment and even cap- 
ital punishment have been used and have 
proved futile either to prevent crime or to 
cure criminals. She holds that severe 
punishment is in fact a creator of crime, 
because juries will not convict defendants 
if severe punishment is to follow con- 
viction. On the contrary, she asserts that 
reduction in punishment for crime really 
helps to prevent crime. She also contends 
that fear is not a factor in deterring crim- 
inals. 

In the chapter on prisons she declares 
that prisons are really making criminals 
rather than reforming them, because most 
of our prisons are institutions where person- 
ality is crushed rather than developed, and 
where criminals of all sorts are herded 
together in such a way that they come out 
worse than they went in. She holds that 
the only hope of making our prisons in- 
stitutions of reclamation is to put men of 
high caliber in charge of them, men who 
think of their work as professors rather 
than as jobs. She declares that “the only 
hope of any prison being a prevention of 
crime instead of the cause of the crime, is 
that it might afford men who greatly 
needed it an opportunity to come into 
contact with personalities who could 
change their minds for them—who could 
make them see the folly and the shame of 
an anti-social behavior.” 

Any one who reads this book carefully 


can not help being impressed with the 
futility of many of our present methods of 
dealing with the social offender. They 
will see that the modern trend in penology, 
which involves the classification of pris- 
oners and the treatment of each prisoner, 
not on the basis of his crime, but on the 
basis of his individual mental and emo- 
tional needs as well as his habits of be- 
havior, is correct. They will also become 
convinced that our penal institutions 
should not be places of punishment, but 
schools wherein character is developed by 
precept and example, and where men are 
taught useful trades so that they will be 
equipped to go back into society capable of 
earning an honest living. More than that, 
that they should be so administered that 
those who are placed in their care will be 
taught to find satisfaction only in the finer 
things of life. 

The book closes with the discussion of 
the responsibility of society to give the 
man who has been in prison at least a fair 
chance upon his release, rather than 
driving him back to crime by refusing to 
give him employment and by socially 
ostracizing him. 

I recommend this book to any one who 
is interested in the history of penology, or 
who wants to know how we should treat 
the social offender so as to make him a 
useful and law-abiding citizen. 

Hal T. Kearns. 

Maryland State Farm. 


* * 


A New Cutlook on Missions 


Treasures in the Earth. By Fred 
Hamlin. ‘Friendship Press, cloth $1.00, 
paper $.75.) 


Korea: Land of the Dawn. By James 
Dale van Buskirk. (Friendship Press, 
cloth $1.00, paper, $.60.) 


In a series of ten short sketches, Mr. 
Hamlin has given us glimpses of as many 
countries, with especial emphasis upon 
rural peoples and their problems. In each, 
we have the struggle of an earnest Christian 
against great odds, and the joy of his 
achievement in his plan to help his needy 
brothers. Here we have the essence of real 
“missionary work,” and the thrill that 
comes from laboring unselfishly for the 
physical and spiritual well-being of others. 
While from the Near East to the Far 
East such stories abound, it would be hard 
to put together a more inspiring collection. 
Many of the stories are worth remem- 
bering and retelling, notably that con- 
cerning the school for boys in the Punjab, 
where the students themselves do the 
work and run the school, incidentally 
learning how to live as well as study. 

Dr. van Buskirk’s book is of a different 
order. First he gives us an outline of the 
history and religions of Korea, and then 

(Continued on page 1148) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Baston 


* * 
ee WORK ks 
= Work thou for pleasure. z 
“ Paint or sing or carve be 
“a The thing thou lovest, is 
bd Though the body starve. ae 
% Who works for glory ii 
* Misses oft the goal, i 
= Who works for money * 
e Coins his very soul. 
4 Work for the werk’s sake, 
“2 Then, and it might he is 
ey That these things shall _ 
Z Be added unto thee. a 
by Kenyon Cox. ‘ 
o* * 


WHY LEADERSHIP TRAINING? 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle in the Intier- 
national Journal of Religious Education 
gives six reasons for leadership training. 
How many of these reasons seem to you 
effective? 

1. The church is brought into competi- 
tion to-day with trained leadership in 
every other field. 

2. The church of to-day must apply the 
principles of Christianity to the solution 
of quite new problems of thought and life. 

3. The best of religious educational 
materials and resources will be of little 
avail unless there be leadership competent 
to use them. 

4. The newer methods of teaching de- 
mand a higher type of leadership on the 
part of the teacher. 

5. There are bad consequences of un- 
trained leadership. 

6. Too few people these days know 
what to teach their children. 

If these are really good reasons, what 
better thing can you do for yourself than 
to fit yourself for leadership in religious 
education? Or to give the young people 
of your church opportunities for such 
training? The General Sunday School 
Association will be glad to suggest ways 
of doing these things. 


oy ES 


FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD. II. 


Here are more of the letters received at 
Prescott House, New York City, from 
Jewish children attending a Bombay 
Settlement, to whom New York children 
had written. 

Hannah Yahn’s letter: 

“Dear pal, 

“T take opportunity to write you a letter 
and I hope you will reply it as soon as you 
receive it. It will be a real pleasure for 
me to write to one who is living so far 
away as America. The climate is awfully 
hot at this time and J suppose you are 
enjoying a pretty good time in this season 


in your country. I am sure I would be 
very glad to visit America one day and I 
am also sure that you would not mind 
coming to the station and receiving me. 
As it is it will be best for both of us to keep 
corresponding with each other, and I 
fervently desire that we should continue 
this and keep up the string of friendship. 
I hope you are enjoying good health. I 
close this short letter with best wishes and 
kisses to you.” 

From Rose David’s letter: 

“Our Jacob Sassoon School is improved 
and very good teachers they are, They 
teach us well and puts the lessons in our 
brain. We have drill every evening. 
About Gandhi, I am sorry to tell you that 
their people, almost a few of them were 
injured and some died during the fight. 
They had a quarrel against the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, something about the 
taxes they refused to pay. .... It is now 
a year from 1930 this quarrel had begun. 
But thanks to ‘Almighty God’ there is 
peace in the country and we are very glad. 
. .. Lam nine years old.” 


ok * 


ABOUT INFANCY OF RAILWAY 


(Written by a member of Mr. Stetson’s 
English Class) 

The Japanese were complete strangers 
to the railway till about fifty years ago, 
but it was not till the early years of the 
Meiji Era that railways were constructed 
in our country. It was in the second year 
of Meiji that the first railway was laid 
between the Yokohama law-court and the 
lighthouse-office, in another part of Yoko- 
hama, and its length was more than four 
hundred ken. And it was used chiefly by 
the government at first. Not long after 
that time, the Japanese government laid 
a single line from the Tsukichi custom- 
house to the Yokohama law-court for 
general use. Then people gradually came 
to know about the railway, but at that 
time when the railways were first made, 
carriages were made like wagons, and 
people called them horse-cars. Of course, 
it goes without saying that at that time the 
railways were not so perfect as at present 
and were in their infancy. In the fourth 
year of Meiji the government set up an- 
other railway, between Osaka and Kobe; 
and at the same time laid the second track 
of the Tokyo-Yokohama line. On Sept. 
12 there was performed an inauguration 
ceremony at Shinbaski, Tokyo. 

About the twentieth year of Meiji the 
Tokaido line was constructed in Shizuoka 
prefecture, and people who came from 
every direction were crowded at Shizuoka 
station. They came from every direction, 
and looked carefully at the train to see how 
novel a machine it was. Wonderful to 
say, as a train was just going to start, 
people were not a little astonished to hear 


the sound of the steam-whistle, and es- 
caped in the opposite direction. 

Such a matter was a most interesting 
story for them to tell their town people, 
who did not know about it. This inter- 
esting story was told to me by my father 
from his own remembrance. 

In olden times, before the railways were 
made, communications were carried from 
one place to another by a courier instead 
of by train. Since the railways were con- 
structed in our country the postal and 
telegraph services were introduced, and 
have been facilitating traffic in the country. 

S. Mizuno. 
* * 
THE GREAT GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship gives te us the setting for 
some of the most exquisite idyls in the 
history and contemplation of man. Friend- 
ship! The most beautiful gem in the 
bosom of humanity is the gem of human 
friendship. Aristotle says of it, ‘““Friend- 
ship is one soul dwelling in two bodies.” 
Justice Lamar of the United States Su- 
preme Court wrote in his will, ‘True 
friendships are the most valuable of our 
earthly possessions, more precious than 
gold, more enduring than marble, more 
important than fame.” And Henry 
Drummond said: “Friendship is the nearest 
thing we know to what religion is.” 

Hugh Black, in his fine essay on ‘‘Friend- 
ship,” says, ‘There can never be true 
friendship without self-respect, and unless 
soul meets soul free from self-seeking.”’ 
When that young woman in a limousine 
tossed a two-bit piece at the feet of a 
hungry lad and received it back, dirt and 
all, into her silken lap with the astonishing 
remark, “You’re not goin’ to save your 
soul off me,’ she mistook condescension 
for friendship. Friendship isn’t the good 
feeling that accompanies a good deed, but 
the good that becomes a permanent deposit 
in the soul of another. Loyal friendships 
increase the sum total of friendship in the 
world, and sacrifice tests to the full the 
fiber of friendship. 


* * 


THREE QUESTIONS 


An April issue of this paper contained 
the following announcement: “Beginning 
Sunday, April 19, the minister will answer 
briefly three questions at each morning 
service. These questions must be written, 
and may be left at the church office or 
sent early by mail.’”’ Sample questions 
which have been received and answered 
are these: ‘“‘What is the difference between 
mind and soul?” “Why do church people 
have their feelings hurt so easily?” ‘‘How 
far would you go in coercing children, 
over thirteen years of age, to attend 
church?” “Ts lobbying for legislation 
ethical?’”—From the Builder, Church Bul- 
letin at Peoria, Ill. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Merrill C. Ward of Livermore 
Falls, Me., called at Headquarters, 


Wednesday, August 26. 


Rev. Delmar Trout of Meriden, Conn., 
was at Headquarters Tuesday, August 25. 
Mr. Trout and his family are spending 
their vacation at Rockport, Mass. Mr. 
Trout served as supply preacher at Pigeon 
Cove, Sunday, August 10. On August 23 
he preached at Gloucester and on August 
80 at Rockport. 


Dean and Mrs. John Murray Atwood of 
Canton, N. Y., arrived in Boston Monday, 
August 24, for a week’s visit with their 
numerous friends in and about Boston. 


The Good-will Tour came home last 
week. Mr. Manning left the steamer at 
Quebec, where he was met by Mrs. Man- 
ning and Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 
The rest went on to Montreal, where they 
landed Thursday, Aug. 27. One member 
of the party, Miss Mary C. Hazard, 
visited Headquarters Friday, Aug. 28. 
Miss Hazard, who has been living in 
Providence, is planning to make her home 
in California. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, of Dart- 
mouth College, spoke on a recent Sunday 
evening at Buck Hill Falls, Penn., which 
he describes as ‘‘a ‘sort of? Quaker Star 
Island, though very different.” 


On Sept. 9 Mrs. Charles H. Mead, 
mother of Mr. J. P. Mead of Kent, Ohio, 
trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House and formerly president of the 
Ohio Convention, will celebrate her eighty- 
seventh birthday. Mrs. Mead lives with 
her son at Kent. The services of the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati 
on Sept. 13 will be dedicated to Mrs. 
Mead,. and will be broadcast from 9 to 
9.30, Eastern standard time, over Sta- 
tion WLW. The pastor, Rev. Robert 
Cummins, will speak on “Our Homes, 
What Are They?” 


Maine 


South Paris:—Rev. Wilburn B. Miller 
preached to a large congregation on Aug. 
23. Two members joined the church and 
one child was christened. Special music 
was furnished by Miss Caldwell and Mrs. 
Perkins, with Mr. Thayer at the organ. 


New Hampshire 

Kensington.—Arthur W. Webster, pas- 
tor. Sunday, August 28, was observed 
s “Go to Church” Sunday for the Ken- 
sington Grange. There was a large and 
appreciative congregation in attendance. 
The pastor took for his subject ‘‘The Five 
Aspects of Life.’ He put great emphasis 
upon the importance of seeking strength 
from the unseen yet undeniable realities 


and Interests 


of life. The soloist for the morning was 
Mrs. Effie Shepherdson of Beverly, Mass. 
Her selections were “The Stranger of 
Galilee” and ‘‘From Day to Day.” 


* * 


* WHO’S WHO 


s Hugh Stevenson ‘Tigner was 
* elected to Phi Beta Kappa at St. 
Lawrence University in March, 
1931, and was graduated, cum laude, * 
from the College of Letters and * 
Science of St. Lawrence in June, * 
1931. Mr. Tigner has aecepted a * 
call to the pastorate of the Uni- * 
versalist church in Oneonta, N. Y. * 
Laura Smith Hersey is the wife * 
of Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, pastor * 
of Village Church (Universalist), * 
Annisquam, Mass. “ 
Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


ck x *€ & X * 


cy ae 


graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
and lives in Augusta. 


ee 2 6 4 HH OE 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 


Previous| yareported. was aaeeee see 1,039 
CavendisbeavViteas. we s)tah ieee 8 
Southwbarisse\iaineie a ea 2 
RO Ga lame arate aceres oh os 4 fee ee Pe 1,049 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 458. Cavendish, 
Vt., 3. South Paris, Maine, 1. Total, 
462. 
5 oe 
PLAYGROUND WORK IN BRUNS- 
WICK 


Rev. Harold I. Merrill, minister of the 
Universalist church of Brunswick, Maine, 
has given his summer to a playground 
project in that city. This was the first 
year of supervised playground activity 
in Brunswick. The idea was sponsored by 
the Cumberland County Y. M. C. A. and 
supported by popular subscription. Mr. 
Merrill planned the program and, with 
five assistants, achieved noteworthy re- 
sults. 

The program covered a period of six 
weeks, with demonstrations at the end of 
three weeks and at the conclusion of the 
season. ‘The age range was from five to 
twelve years, and 262 were registered for 
the course. Physical development, group 
games and hand work were features of the 
program. Throughout the city there 


have been many favorable comments, and 
there is every indication that the activity 
will be continued next year. 

Mr. Merrill is held in high regard in the 
community, and is well known for his in- 
terest in civic affairs. As a community 
service he gives considerable time to the 
young people of the city as coach of ath- 
leties in the local high school. 


* * 


REVIVING AN CLD CUSTCM 


South Livermore (Maine) Aug. 26— 
At a service held at the Universalist. 
church at the Norlands Sunday morning, 
the bans for the proposed marriage of 
Marion R. Sanders and Joseph A. Eeattie 
of Detroit, Mich., were read by Rev. Mer- 
rill C. Ward. In this church the bans 
were cried for the bride’s grandparents,. 
John Sanders and Miss Lauretta Gibbs, in 
1847. The wedding will take place in the 
same church on Sept. 3.—Lewiston Hve- 
ning Journal. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1146) 

shows us the changes which the last thirty 
years have brought. ecause of these, 
Korea has been coming out of her primitive 
state into a modern world, but the transi- 
tion is still incomplete. In spite of ma- 
terial progress, she suffers from real 
economic distress, has an acute farm 
problem, and is struggling with difficulties 
caused by Japanese control in many areas. 
Dr. van Buskirk found his opportunities 
limited only by time itself, and gives us 
vivid pictures of the ignorance of sanitation 
and hygiene that he found and the ancient 
system of medicine on which they are 
based. But he shows us, also, that with 
better health, better schools, and with a 
youth anxious for better things, a new day 
is certainly dawning. 


IBL(CE 
Notices 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 


isegell notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out © 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,”’ so that the section shall read: 

’ “3, On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher oh 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after Ne 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.’ 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
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years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ” 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
*x Ox 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
Fae 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. T. Andrew Caraker, a Baptist minister of 
Cordele, Georgia, has been given a letter of license 
for one year. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
x OK 
' NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday School 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
me FS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 66th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Minnesota, Minnesota State Sunday School Con- 
vention, Minnesota State Y. P. C. U.—will be held 
at the Universalist church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
Oct. 1 to 4 inclusive, for the reports of officers, the 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the Convention. 
The Thursday opening session will be at 11 a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ok 
ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
(organized Aug. 25, 1824) will hold its annual session 
with the Church of Christ, Universalist, Portsmouth. 
N. H., Sept. 9, 1931, at 10 a. m., Eastern standard 
time. Bring a box lunch and be sociable during the 
noon recess. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 


from it. 
Pas: 


NEW YORK W.U.M.S 


The 37th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M. S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Herkimer Con- 
vention: 


Amend Article IV, Sec. I, by adding, “‘and other 
speciai superintendents,’ so that the section shall 
read: “‘The officers of this society shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary, a treasurer and two trus- 
tees, who together with the State Superintendent of 
Clara Barton Guilds and other special superintendents 
shall constitute the Executive Board.” 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ce 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eightieth annual session of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will be held in All Souls 
Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., beginning 
Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 1931, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association and of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Association will 
be held in conjunction with this meeting Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1931. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
RK 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


To amend the first sentence of Article 4 to read as 
follows: 

The officers of this convention shall be a President, 
a Vice-president, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a State 
Superintendent and three Trustees, who, with the 
exception of the State Superintendent, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

x x 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 


Corresponding Secretary . 


Obituary 
Emma H. Lovell 

Miss Emma H. Lovell died Aug. 23, 1931, at her 
home in Malden, Mass., in which city she was born 
sixty-two years ago and had always lived. She was 
the daughter of William L. and Sarah Otis Lovell, 
and she had followed the teaching profession for many 
years, having first taught for two years in the West 
School in her home city. She next occupied the post 
of secretary to the headmaster at the Malden High 
School and was there for twenty-five years, until 
transferred two years ago to the Center Junior High 
School, where she occupied a similar position. A 
vear ago last June she retired because of failing health 
and took a trip to Europe. 

Miss Lovell was a member of the First Universalist 
Church in Malden, the Malden Teachers’ Association 
and the Compton Club. She is the last of her im- 
mediate family, her nearest relatives being a niece, 
Mrs. Herman Arnold of Pelham, N. Y., and a sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Estelle Lovell. 


A. Spear Sweetser 

The conclusion of two and one-half years of in- 
validism came to A. Spear Sweetser, father of Mrs. 
George E. Leighton, West Somerville, Mass., when 
he passed to the higher life Monday morning, Aug. 
17, 1931, at Westbrook, Me. He had gone to Maine 
with his daughter’s family for a few weeks and was 
in his usual physical condition until the Friday pre- 
ceding his death. 

Mr. Sweetser was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Nov. 6, 1844. Going to Westbrook in early youth, 
he married Don. A. Woodbury, maintaining the 
home there for many years, being active in church 
and civic affairs. Later he moved to Portland, Me., 
and resided there until the death of his wife, twenty- 
one years ago, sharing the home of his daughter 
since that date. He was a veteran of the Civil War 
and had been s. member of the G. A. R. 


Services were conducted at Westbrook, Aug. 20, 
by Rev. Roy A. Gibbons, minister of the Congrega- 
tional church, of which he was one of the oldest 
members, assisted by Rev. Harry E. Townsend 
minister of the Universalist church. The committal 
service was read by Dr. Leighton. 

It seems a leading of the Divine Will that he 
should return to the-place of his early life achieve- 
ments when the time came for him to pass through 
“the gate which outward swings.”’ 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Crackling 


A minister having a strong physique and 
a desire to serve as a policeman, made ap- 
plication for such a position. 

He was called into a private conference 
with the chief of police who, after looking 
him over and being satisfied with his phys- 
ical fitness, proceeded to secure necessary 
information as to his alertness of mind to 
act wisely and forcefully. 

Among the questions he asked was, 
“What would you do to disperse a madden- 
ing crowd?” The minister thought a min- 
ute and said, “J would take up a collec- 
tion.” —The Christian Union Herald. 

Cause of the youthful seaman’s death 
somewhat shrouded in mystery, an official 
inquest held aboard ship last night having 
failed to disclose whether he died by his 
own hand or whether he was the victim 
of suicide.—Sydney (N. 8S.) paper. 

* * 

The English language is a funny thing. 
Tell a girl that time stands still as you gaze 
into her eyes, and she’]ll adore you. But 
just see what happens when you say her 
face would stop a clock.—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

* x 

You get more than Bakery products 
here. You get prompt and interested 
service, too. 

SPECIAL FOR SAT. Chocolate Hair 
Nets.—Tekama ( Neb.) paper. 

* * 


Mother: “‘Now, Johnnie, I know thou- 
sands of little boys and girls who would be 
glad to eat that spinach!” 

Johnnie: ‘Name three of them!’’— 
Trumbull Cheer. 

* * 

We have heard many definitions of 
friendship, but none more true to fact than 
this of the little boy: “‘A person who knows 
us—and still likes us.””—Christian Register. 

* * 

“One of the most common causes of 
deafness is trouble in the middle ear,” 
says a doctor. We are thankful we have 
only two.—The Humorist (London). 

* * 

In her schoo! essay on ‘Parents,’ a 
little girl wrote: ‘‘We get our parents at 
so late an age that it is impossible to change 
their habits.”’——Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mistress (to maid): ‘“Haven’t we always 
treated you like one of the family?” 

Maid: “Yes, and I’m not going to stand 
it any longer.”—The Summary. 

* * 

Mistress: ‘““Did you empty the water 
under the refrigerator?” 

Green Girl: ““Yes’m, and put in some 
fresh.”’—E xchange. 

AO 

A new gas which can bring down air- 
planes by suddenly stopping their motors 
is the latest contribution to world peace.— 
Punch. 


New Rally Day Helps 


BASKET-BALL RALLY DAY 
NOVELTY 


For General Use Above Primary 


G a 
The basket-ball brisk.a3 you pummel and pounce, 
 Willflyfaraway.but comes back witha bounce : 
_ Soyouhave been off on;the sunshiny way. 
But now you are here forjour glad Rally Day. 
_ Come, give us your strength.we need every ounc 


~ And like thebrisk ball come back witha bo 


A very unique and original Attendance- 
Getter in folder form 
Its snappy verse of invitation capitalizes on the 
almost universal interest in the game of basket-ball. 
It has an interesting appeal for the member to 
“Come give us your strength, 
We need every ounce, 
And like the brisk ball, 
Come Back with a Bounce.” 


Enthusiasm for the Rally Day celebration is 
stirred by the pictures of the speeding train and 
automobile headed for the Sunday school, which 
appear in bright colors on this unique Rally Day an- 
nouncement. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 99. ‘‘ALL-ABOARD”’ RALLY 


DAY INVITATION 
In Colors 


For Younger Children 


This is a reai story book design—a boat of beau- 
tiful model with sails spreading in the breeze and 
loaded with children. ‘Come join our happy way 
and All Aboard for our Rally Day,” is part of the 
child message. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


“CO-OPERATION”? RALLY 
DAY INVITATION 


For General Use 


No. 101. 


In Colors 


RALLY DAY next sunpay 
; Gogether 

-4 $tudy the Book in your home, all alone. = 
Gh, how delightful the reading has grown 
Study the Book inthe Bible school.— 
€ver its meaning grows blessedly full: 
Co-operation, the lessedest way, — 
Help us to try iton Rally Day. 


“Together” and “Co-operation” are the theme 
words of this strong message. The illuminated 
Bible spread open is not only a pleasing illustration, 
but gives you a good feeling about Rally Day. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 100. ‘‘AIRPLANE WINGS’’ 
RALLY DAY INVITATION 


In Colors 


For Members Above Primary 


- 


All of it waiting so and fair, 
Bally Day Sunday and wont you be there? 


A striking monoplane in rapid flight bears the 
Rally Day message, ‘‘Earnest and true, Wings of 
good fellowship bear it to you.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
In Full Color 


A celluloid button with a tribute to the Bible as 
its slogan, beautifully lithographed in brilliant blue 
against a gold background. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per 100 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
| Jesus Chris 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
**For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

6. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.”’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, ’*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18, The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 

176 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., 


TEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Boston, Mass. 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOW: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: 


For catalogue, addreas the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas:. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
ce Management, Normal 

Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
plac For Catalogue write 

- H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


graphic, 
Commercial, 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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UNIVERSALIST 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


OCTOBER 21-25 
TIME TO THINK ABOUT IT 


Buffalo, An Ideal Convention City 


Hotel Statler, An Ideal Headquarters 


This Convention Will Make History 
Be a Part of It 


BE SURE YOUR MINISTER GOES ALSO 


